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PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN POLICY! 
S. Amjad Ali 


It gives me great pleasure to extend, on behalf of the Government 
of Pakistan, a hearty welcome to the delegates to the Thirteenth Pacific Re- 
lations Conference. I earnestly hope that your stay here will be com- 
fortable and pleasant and that you will be able to find time from your 
work to see something of our country, of its problems, which are typi- 
cal of an under-developed country and of the development that has: 
taken place since Independence. 

The land in which you are meeting is a new political entity. It came 
into existence a little over ten years ago. Its name ‘Pakistan’ is but twenty- 
five years old. But it is a land hallowed by ancient civilizations. Archaeo- 
logical excavations at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, the latter only about 
a hundred miles from Lahore, show that some two to three thousand years 
before Christ, there flourished in this region a fairly advanced way of life. 
Buried underneath the sands of time have been discovered two-storeyed 
buildings made of burnt bricks of a uniform size, houses with bath-rooms, 
and straight paved streets, with drains on either side to carry storm water. 
Both in East Pakistan and West Pakistan, there are remains of monuments 
that go back to the Buddhist period. In remote times, while East Pakis- 
tan had intercourse with China and South East Asia, part of West Pakis- 
tan was for some time held by the Persians and, later, the whole of it was 
conquered by Alexander the Great. That was our first contact with 
Europe. Archaeological traces of Greek influence still survive. For a 
thousand years, more or less, both East Pakistan and West Pakistan were 
subjected to the powerful and all embracing impact of Islam, which finally 
moulded the religious beliefs, the moral values, the way of life, the laws 
and customs and the attitudes of our people. In the process of British 
expansion in the sub-continent, East Pakistan was the first to be taken 
over by the British, about 200 years ago, and West Pakistan fell to them 
about a hundred years later. 

During all these years of British rule, the Muslims who constituted a 
majority of the population of these parts retained their distinctive culture, 
their separate ideals, their own literature and their highly developed tradi- 
tions of art and architecture. We also retained vivid memories of our 
past achievements and, alongside of them, a deep longing that we should 
once more rule ourselves. Accordingly, when the British Empire in India 
was approaching its end, we put forward the demand for a separate state 





1 Inaugural address to the Thirteenth Pacific Relations Conference, Lahore, 
3 February 1858. 
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of our own and under the leadership of our Quaid-i-Azam, that demand 
became irresistible. Thus we achieved Pakistan. We paid for itin blood 
and untold suffering. We were always a nation. Today we are a nation 
with sovereign political power. I have given you this background of our 
history, for I think that amongst some distant people, it is not fully appre- 
ciated. Pakistanis nota freak. It represents the will of 80 million people 
and was born of their right of self-determination. 


The theme of your Conference is ‘Problems of Foreign Policy in 
Southern and Eastern Asia”. For an adequate understanding of the 
foreign policy of Pakistan, I venture to say, it is necessary to realise that 
the first concern of the people and Government of Pakistan is to preserve 
the integrity and sovereignty of the country. That is a fundamental 
principle that must be recognised and appreciated. No government that 
departs from that principle in the slightest degree can remain in office for 
a single day. No government, whatever its complexion or composition, 
can adopt a policy that-is inconsistent with that principle or having adopted 
a policy can continue following it, if to do so would jeopardise indepen- 
dence of the territory of Pakistan. These propositions constitute the basis 
of Pakistan’s foreign policy. 


My own sphere being finance, I wish that my distinguished colleague, 
the Prime Minister, who is also the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, had been 
able to come and address you this morning. However, owing to his pre- 
occupation with other urgent matters, it has not been possible for him to 
do so. I can only refer to foreign policy problems in general terms. Far 
and away the most important of these problems is that of the preservation 
or rather the assurance of world peace. Such assurance can come only 
from the Great Powers. Such assurance is the more needed because of 
the recent staggering developments in science and technolozy as applied to 
war. On top of the atom bomb, whose terrible destructions had been 
demonstrated at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, came the hydrogen bomb. 
Happily, the hydrcgen bomb has so far been tested only experimentally. But 
there is no doubt that it is far more destructive than the atom bomb. Then 
came the sinister inter-continental and the intermediate range missiles. 
Finally, we had the sputnik, whose military implications are not denied. 
Whither is the world drifting ? Whatever be the direction of that drift, 
smaller nations like ours, irrespective of what their alignments are, can do 
little to arrest it. Nor is there the slightest evidence that a policy of so- 
called neutralism can be of any avail. The matter is one that calls for a 
settlement between the Great Powers. For such a settlement between them, 
Pakistan has always pleaded. It did so in the Disarmament Commission 
when it was a member of that body and in the United Nations generally. 
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On behalf of all the nations represented here today, I repeat that plea in 
the most earnest manner. 


It is horrible to contemplate that the use of the new weapons of mass 
destruction will wipe out vast sectors of populations, included in which 
will be innumerable children, innocent of all intention to cause harm or 
injury to any one. Let the statesmen of the world so order its affairs as to 
make impossible such an éventuality, which will be the final tragedy of the 
human race. 


For the prevention of lesser wars, after the success of the United Na- 
tions in the Suez crisis of 1956, there is now distinctly more ground for hope. 
The machinery of that organization was brought into action and for the 
first time a United Nations force was sent out to establish peace. This 
was one of the great events of history and an important milestone in 
mankind’s progress towards peace. The moral of this experience is clear. 
What the world needs is a permanent United Nations force. For the 
creation of such a force, our Prime Minister, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, has 
repeatedly asked both in the General Assembly and outside it. If such a 
force had existed, some of the ugly situations in Asia, with one of which 
we ourselves are concerned, would not have arisen; or if any are likely to 
arise in future, they could be averted. 


I shall now take the liberty of making a few brief observations on the 
general situation in the region with which you are concerned. The two 
most important countries in it. in some ways, are Japan and the People’s 
Republic of China. We are happy that Japan occupies once again its due 
place in the comity of nations. Pakistan was one of thé first nations to 
ask that Japan be accorded that place and to demand that she be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations, which has now been done. We have close 
commercial ties with Japan. For the almost phenomenal industrial deve- 
lopment that has taken place in Pakistan since Independence, much of the 
machinery was supplied by Japan. Japanese experts are helping in our 
factories and on our farms. This is just to illustrate the great potentiali- 
ties of Japan. Obviously, resurgent Japan is capable of playing a far- 
reaching role, not only in the economic but also the political affairs of 
Southern and Eastern Asia. 


With the People’s Republic of China Pakistan’s relations are normal. 
We recognise the present regime in that country. We have trade relations 
with it. While we have no sympathy with communism, that country of 
600 million and a neighbour of ours, with its vast resources, is important. 
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It is our earnest hope that Japan and the People’s Republic of China will 
actively exert themselves to promote stability in Asia. 


There is a tendency in some quarters to criticise our membership of 
SEATO. It was at one time said that SEATO was an instrument of colo- 
nialism. But we, who had always urged the liquidation of French rule in 
Indo-China and of British rule in Malaya, have, since SEATO was estab- 
lished in 1954, had the satisfaction of seeing Malaya emerge as an inde- 
pendent country. And if Vietnam is not a united independent country 
today, it is threugh no fault of ours. Nor has SEATO interfered with 
the newly won freedom of Laos and Cambodia. Certainly, SEATO has 
not prevented us from supporting the just claim to West Irian of Indonesia. 
a country with which we have close cultural ties and whose President we 
had the honour of welcoming in Pakistan last month. It also used to be 
said that SEATO had added to the danger of war in South East Asia. 
More than three years have passed since the Manila Treaty, as it is called. 
was signed and no war has broken out, not even provoked by it. The 
fact of the matter is that SEATO is a purely defensive regional arrange- 
ment, sanctioned by the United Nations Charter and permitted by the 
Bandung resolution. It is a pity that some of the statesmen who were a 
party to that resolution, have made a habit of forgetting some of its provi- 
sions, not indirect or incidental provisions, but its main provisions, such 
as those which permit collective defence arrangements, which recognise 
people’s right of self-determination, which call for the settlement of dis- 
putes successively through the methods of negotiation, mediation and arbi- 
tration, and which condemn colonialism in all its manifestations. 


Pakistan, situated both in South East Asia and the Middle East, is a 
bridge between those two important regions of the world. But the prob- 
lems of the Middle East, because of its oil and because of its proximity to 
Europe and to Soviet Russia, are more complicated. As is well-known. 
Pakistan is a member of the Baghdad Pact. In effect, Pakistan is the 
physical link between the defence systems of South East Asia and the 
Middle East. Both, with regard to SEATO and the Baghdad Pact, cate- 
gorical assurances have been given by us that they are not aimed against 
any power, that they are purely defence arrangements, that they aim at 
economic and cultural cooperation between the member countries. It has 
always been our endeavour that the collective moral strength of these 
countries should be used for the furtherance of peace and the rights of 
people to freedom. 


It would be appropriate now to say a word about the economic prob- 
lems of the region—problems of the kind with which ] happen to be directly 
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concerned in Pakistan. The people of the region have their lives blighted 
by ignorance, disease, and poverty, indeed destitution. There are no easy 
or quick solutions for the various and interconnected aspects of this situa- 
tion. Embraced in it are questions of population control, immigration 
within and without the area, of increasing the incomes of Governments and 
peoples, of control of international trade policies, so that they do not 
operate to the detriment of the South East Asian countries which are pro- 
ducers of primary commodities, of provision from within those countries, 
and from the outside, of equipment and know-how for schools, hospitals, 
health centres, homes and communications, and finally the development 
of modern industries. Thus we come face to face with questions of 
investment, Foreign aid and technical assistance. 


To its own development and the development generally of South East 
Asian countries, Pakistan has always attached the greatest importance. 
Precisely for this reason Pakistan has taken an active part in promoting 
the economic programmes of the United Nations. We have been three 
times elected to the Economic and Social Council. We exerted ourselves 
for the creation of the Special United Nations Fund for Economic Deve- 
lopment and the International Finance Corporation. We supported the 
establishment of the Commission on International Commodity Trade, 
although its efforts have not come up to our expectation. Pakistan, itself 
affected with recurrent food shortages, sponsored in the ECOSOC the 
creation of a World Food Reserve to assure countries subject to famine 
conditions relief from those conditions, at stable prices, without straining 
their foreign exchange resources. These facts are illustrative of the econo- 
mic problems of South East Asia and the necessary effort called for by 
them. 


Foreign investment, aid and technical assistance are subjects that have 
been debated at length and are bound to crop up in your discussions too. 
There, however, are some points that | wish to emphasise so far as our own 
policy is concerned. First, we are not aligned to the West just because we 
want aid from it. Secondly, so far as we are concerned, the fact that we 
are receiving aid from a certain power or group of powers does not mean 
that we are bound to toe its line in political matters. This was publicly 
made clear by our statesmen as soon as the Mutual Security Pact with the 
United States was signed in 1954. In proof of this, | venture to say that 
if the record of voting in the United Nations were analysed it would be 
found that we have voted against the West as often as we have with it. 
It may be that there are some countries that regard as unerring the policies 
of the powers from whom they receive aid and feel compelled to follow 
them. But we are not one of those countries. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I have detained you long enough. You must 
be anxious to turn to the labours for which you have come from the four 
corners of the globe. The value of such conferences as this of unofficial 
experts on international affairs, renowned for their eminence but not 
bound by the mandates of Governments or political parties, is generally 
recognised. Meeting behind closed doors, they can speak their minds 
freely and indeed frankly explain their respective points of view to each 
other, without fear of criticism by the press or accountability to their con- 
stituents or principals. I have myself attended some such conferences. 
Not infrequently have their conclusions exercised a beneficient effect on 
official policies. I earnestly hope that your own deliberations will be 
fruitful. With these words, | declare open the Thirteenth Pacific Relations 
Conference. May the blessings of God be upon you. 


ISLAM IN EAST AFRICA! 
H. H. Karim Aga Khan 


I would like to begin by expressing my very real appreciation of the 
honour you have shown me by inviting me to address you here this after-: 
noon. My grandfather often used to speak of the occasions when he 
addressed this distinguished and learned audience, occasions which always 
stimulated and pleased him. 


It is with some trepidation that I stand in his place today, for he had a 
fund of knowledge and experience of world affairs to which, for obvious 
reasons, I cannot hope to aspire. 


When I was invited to speak to you, your Secretary was kind enough 
to say that I could speak on whatever subject I pleased. It seemed to me, 
that, having just completed a very comprehensive (and very concentrated) 
tour of my community in East Africa, you might be interested to hear my 
impressions of the progress and problems of Islam in this important corner 
of that vast and turbulent continent. 


My tour covered the greater part of the three territories of Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda, as well as the protectorate of Zanzibar. In 54 
days I travelled 15,000 miles (mainly by air) and visited all the principal 
centres of population. 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 
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I will not attempt to give you a detailed survey of the origins of Islam 
in East Africa. Historically, the Muslims in this part of the African con- 
tinent did not experience a political or cultural development at all compar- 
able to other parts of the Islamic world. None of us can forget the glory of 
Ummayyad and Abbaside times. In very general terms, it can be said that 
the religion was brought in by Arab traders to Zanzibar and along the 
coast. Today roughly half the population of Tanganyika is Muslim, 
rather more than a quarter of Uganda, and a slightly smaller percentage 
of Kenya. Zanzibar, under the kindly and beneficient rule of the Sultan, 
is for all practical purposes an Islamic state. 


During the period of British and German colonisation towards the 
end of the nineteenth century and beginning of the twentieth century, the 
Muslim communities experienced a period of relative stagnation. The 
early gains, which had been impressive, were not lost. But equally, no 
further progress was made at a time when others were developing with 
extraordinary rapidity. This applied especially in the spheres of educa- 
tion and commerce. 


In all that T shall be saying, you must bear in mind the fact that in 
East Africa Islam has made converts among three entirely different races— 
African, Indian and Arab. In a continent torn by racial rivalries, Islam 
was thus bound to meet with serious obstacles. The very universality of 
our faith won adherents among all races, but their political hatred of each 
other prevented them, until quite recently, from joining together in pro- 
moting their common creed. Any kind of social or economic coopera- 
tion was almost impossible. For a generation at least, all development 
in East Africa has been community development—each community trying 
to secure as large a share as it could of Government financial support. In 
such conditions it was not surprising that a united Muslim movement 
failed to develop. 


At any rate, whatever the explanation may be, during the height of 
this colonial period, our communities did no more than to mark time. 


The revivalist movements of Pan-Arabism and Pan-Islamism made 
virtually no impact upon East Africa. Very few of the Muslim leaders 
there were willing to look ahead in terms of planning the future for their 
own people. 


It is only very recently, particularly during the last eight or ten years, 
that the picture has begun to change. I think I may say, without immo- 
desty, that one of the bigger influences in this revival of Islamic self- 
consciousness was the work of my grandfather. Along with other more 
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enlightened Muslim leaders, he had witnessed and understood the rapid 
progress made in the fields of education and industry by the non-Muslim 
communities. These leaders realized that Islam was in danger of suffoca- 
tion through the twin pressures of tradition and inertia, and determined 
that something should be done. 


Thus were formed the Muslim Welfare Society and the Muslim Asso- 
ciation of East Africa. These organisations embraced all four of the East 
African territories, and even more important, they provided a link between 
the three principal races concerned. Between them they catered for a 
large percentage of the health, religious, educational and political needs 
of the Muslims. For the first time, Indians, Africans and Arabs began 
to work together for the common cause of Islam. 


The effect has been dramatic. Large numbers of schools and mosques 
have been built and new ones are completed every year. Some progress 
has been made (though this remains a serious weakness) in the recruiting 
of qualified teachers. 


The problems facing Muslims in Africa today are not far different 
from elsewhere. The same problems confront this country. Here, with 
the goodwill and active cooperation of your own Government. you have 
already made big headway. And you have had something positive to 
guide you. This leadership has tried to preserve the faith, to guide the 
people and. in general terms, to force the nation to work on modern 
progressive lines without abandoning Muslim tradition and belief. In 
Africa inevitably, progress is much slower. Government support for educa- 
tion in the Muslim schools, for example, is by no means automatic. Higher 
standards have to be reached before they can qualify for official recogni- 
tion and financial support. This can only be achieved if there is an over- 
riding will to modernise the whole approach of Islamic teaching and atti- 
tude to our way of life. Again, though the lead to modernisation of 
religious teaching is often resisted, and even resented, the fact remains 
that the direction has been givento you. In East Africa, no such guidance 
has been forthcoming. It is only when this lead is given that the reform- 
ing spirit, which is at work among the younger generation of Muslims to- 
day, can find a constructive outlet. Then ijma will play its proper role 
and, if the social scientists are correct in saying that public opinion is 
generally conservative, then we need not fear of going too far. 

It is in this respect, I am certain, that Pakistan has a mighty and all 
important role. Here for the first time is a modern state which owes its 
origin to, and whose very existence depends upon, the faith which unites 
its people. Pakistan is a young nation and the essence of healthy youth 
is a willingness to accept and promote change 
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The fatal thing for this country would be to assume, having achieved 
political independence. that everything else will follow. It will not. To 
hold its own in the modern world, to come to terms with the latest deve- 
lopments in science and technology, a radically new approach will be 
needed. If Islam aspires. as I believe it must. to recapture the glories of 
the past, it must be ready to adapt (I do not say abandon) the traditions 
of the past to the entirely different circumstances of today. If we fail 
to do this, not only shall we fail to progiess ourselves but the younger 
generation will become disillusioned and fall prey to alien and materialis- 
tic creeds, which have nothing whatever in common with Islam. 


The Muslims in East Africa have to face somewhat the same problems 
as you, but in much mote difficult circumstances. They face industrialism 
and large scale economic concerns, just as you do, but they have a lot 
fewer guides to help them over these hurdles. For the moment the lead 
cannot come from them, as I have explained. So it must come from 
somewhere else. Why not from here? 


VIET-NAM DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 
Hameeda Akhund 


The prospects of a Viet-Nam, divided into ideological sectors, had 
become evident long before the Geneva Conference Accords could be 
signed. When the League for the Independence of Viet-Nam, more popu- 
larly known as the Viet-Minh, evolved from a common liberation front 
against the French and the Japanese in 1941 into the “Provisional 
Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam” on 29 August 
1945, nationalism in Indo-China gained a new momentum. Ho Chih 
Minh and his followers had become popular among the masses by their 
gucrilla warfare against the foreign forces, and they had increased their 
power by creeping into the administrative vacuum left by the French 
under the Japanese military thrusts.!. Ho Chih Minh’s government in 
Hanoi gained further validity in late 1945, when the Emperor Bao Dai 
abdicated, transferring his authority to the Provisional Government. 
Even when the elections to the National Assembly were held in 1946, the 
Viet-Minh retained a tight grip while conceding representation to two of 
the prominent nationalist parties. 

1 Bernard B. Fall, The Viet-Minh Regime, Ithaca, Cornell University data paper 
No. 14, April 1954, pp. I-11. 
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The Communist-dominated Viet-Minh, while working under the 
facade of a coalition government, was the only well-organised and efficient 
organ left in the chaos of a post-war Indo-China to conduct negotiations 
with the French at Fontainbleu. Though these negotiations ended in 
failure and war broke out in earnest between the French and the Viet-Minh 
coordinated troops, yet, the very fact that negotiations had been carried 
on with Ho Chih Minh’s Republican Government gave it a certain stability 
of status in Viet-Namese politics and prescribed its role in the future events 
of the country. , 


During the war and immediately following it, foreign observers were 
obviously unconcerned with the ideological loyalties of an indigenous 
political party, so long as it could be used as a deterrent against the 
Japanese. As the best organised fighting force in Indo-China the Viet- 
Minh troops received considerable military equipment from the American 
Office of Strategic Services. If the reported negotiations between the 
U.S. military group in Indo-China and the Provisional Government for 
economic advantages to be granted to the Americans in exchange for U. S. 
political and military support had been conclusive, the international posi- 
tion of Ho Chih Minh’s regime would have been further strengthened. ! 
It was inevitable then that the Viet-Minh should not only have gained 
control over a relatively large area but also that it should play a decisive 
role in the future solution of the national problem. What is perhaps sur- 
prising is that the Southern regime ever came into existence. 


At the Geneva Conference, France conceded the victory of the 
Viet-Minh over all of Viet-Nam north of the 17th parallel. It also 
recognised the inevitability of an Indo-China split along ideological lines 
and catering to the pattern cf cold war polities. The Geneva Con- 
ference agreements, however, were optimistic enough to hope that this 
state of dissension would not continue endlessly. The political clause 
contained in Article 7 of the Final Declaration reads: 


The Conference declares, that so far as Viet-Nam is concerned, 
the settlement of the two political problems effected on the basis of 
respect for the principles of independence, unity and territorial in- 
tegrity, shall permit the Viet-Namese people to enjoy the fundamental 
freedoms, guaranteed by democratic institutions established as a result 
of free general elections by secret ballot. In order to ensure that 
sufficient progress in the restoration of peace has been made, and that 
all the necessary conditions obtain for free expression of the national 








1 Ibid., pp. 3-5. 
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will, general elections shall be held in July 1956, under the supervision 
of the International Supervisory Commission referred to in the agree- 
ment on the cessation of hostilities. Consultations will be held on this 
subject between the competent authorities of the two zones from July 
20, 1955 onwards. 


Though seven of the nine participants in the Conference concurred 
with this clause, the United States made certain reservations on the question 
of elections, but stated that it would refrain from the threat or the use of 
force to disturb the agreements. The representative of the Republic of 
South Viet-Nam asserted that it did not consider itself bound by any pro- 
visions, and thus indicated its unwillingness to hold elections that might 
not be free from pressure. The French Government, as the other power 
in South Viet-Nam, had agreed to this clause but, after the withdrawal of 
their troops in 1955, they notified the International Commission that 
France absolved itself of any responsibility in the matter. 


The only “‘competent representative authorities” left to decide the 
question of unification were the Diem Government, which was leaning 
heavily on U.S. support and the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam 
(DRVN) which was perhaps anxious to end its economic reliance on Sino- 
Soviet interests. The DRVN was, of course, anxious to hold consulta- 
tions for general elections, but without the South’s concurrence it could 
do little. 


Further international efforts towards holding general elections were 
made at a meeting of the Soviet and British Foreign Ministers in April 
1956. Though the Geneva clause for holding consultations prior to the 
elections had been ignored, yet, in their joint recommendations to Ngo 
Din Diem and Ho Chih Minh the Foreign Ministers asked them to co- 


‘operate with the International Supervisory Commission and to report 


on the possibility of mutual consultations in preparation for the general 
elections. Diem showed his usual recalcitrance, reaffirming that ‘“‘the 
absence of all liberties in North Viet-Nam renders the problem of 
electoral and pre-electoral operations in practice inaccessible for the 
moment’”.! Ho Chih Minh’s stand since the Geneva Conference had 
not changed either. His policy was in favour of a move that would 
determine the unification of the country. 


The attitudes of the two governments of Viet-Nam were motivated 
by the internal stability of their regimes, by factors of political and econo- 





1 Brian Crozier, ‘The International Situation in Indo-China”, Pacific Affairs, New 
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mic expediency and by the changing focus of East-West policies. It is in 
the light of these factors that one can understand why efforts at national 
unity have failed so far, and the prospects, if any, of a revision of the 
Status quo. 


After the summer of 1954 the situation in Viet-Nam was precarious. 
Large areas were controlled by the semi-autonomous Cao Dai and Hoa 
Hao, the two religious, feudal and military sects, which were anti-Viet- 
Minh and nationalistic, but detrimental to Ngo Din Diem’s interests. The 
pro-Bao Dai Bin Xuyen sect controlled the police force of Saigon. As a 
result of the fighting, peasant migration to the cities had left agricultural 
land uncultivated to the extent that South Viet-Nam, once surplus in rice, 
had ceased to export it by 1956.1 Another handicap for the regime was 
the large number of refugees who had been straggling in since the 
Geneva Conference. 


It was perhaps as a reaction to this situation that the Diem regime 
remained fiercely anti-Geneva, for elections at this stage would have un- 
doubtedly favoured the Communist regime. Not only would the Commu- 
nist fifth column have been active in the South, but the Viet-Minh popula- 
rity gained due to its contact with the masses during the previous wars with 
Japan and France would have helped to exaggerate the unpopularity of the 
Emperor Bao Dai and the instability of his regime. Thus Ngo Din Diem’s 
first problem was to assert his own authority. This he accomplished 
gradually by obtaining Bao Dai’s abdication in 1955, by getting himself 
elected as President of the Republic of Viet-Nam, with a backing in the 
1956 National Assembly, and by regrouping the important government 
posts and ministries among his relatives and close friends.2_ The danger 
of the religious sects gaining excessive power was removed by bribery, 
negotiations and the use of force. All these measures may not have been 
popular, and they may frequently have been resented, especially when the 
withdrawal of U.S. aid was used asa threat against any prospective military 
or civilian contention for Diem’s power.3 One of Diem’s more positive, 
though small-scale, accomplishments was his land reform scheme, which 
unlike that of the DRVN, reduced land rents rather than effect a revolu- 
tionary change in land distribution. Whether this has made any vital 
change in the country’s economy is doubtful, but it has probably made the 
peasants and tenant farmer more amenable to Diem’s regime. 





1 David Wurfel, ‘Agrarian Reform in Viet-Nam’, Far Eastern Survey, New York, 
June 1957, p. 86. 
2 Roy Jumper, ‘Mandarin Bureaucracy and Politics in South Viet-Nam’, Pacific 


Affairs, New York, March 1957, p. 51. 
3 Ellen J. Hammer, The Struggle for Indo-China Continues, Stanford, p. 33. 
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Through these various measures Diem has arrived at a position 
where, if elections were to be held hereafter—and there is a possibility that 
they would be rigged in the South asin the North—it would be very difficult 
for the Communists to obtain control of the Southern votes as they could 
have in 1954. 


While Diem’s regime gained internal security, in its external relations 
it began to rely heavily on U.S. support which in the final analysis is de- 
pendent upon Western relations with the Soviet bloc. And the nature of 
American support is such as to preclude the economic independence of a 
country. Thus, initially, American aid was given for the support of the 
Viet-Namese army and the influx of refugees from the North. In 1955 and 
1956, U.S. aid amounted to more than half a billion dollars.! This 
supported nearly the total of the army expenditure, about 80 per cent of 
the total national budget (which had been progressively deficit) and 92 
per cent of its total imports. The purpose of this aid in the beginning 
seems to have been to release dollars and other foreign currency to private 
importers for purchasing goods abroad, which could be sold at home to 
generate the necessary amount of local currency to support the budget.2 
This short-term U.S. aid with its emphasis on the import of U.S. consumer 
products has encouraged the luxury tastes of the bourgeois class without 
changing the economic framework of the country. The necessity of aa 
extended aid programme for the Republic of South Viet-Nam is undeni- 
able, but if this is to have any long-term impact it must cater to its techno- 
logical and industrial needs. Yet, it is estimated that out of the 20 per cent 
of American aid designated as “‘investment goods”, most of the equipment 
imported contributed little to industrial schemes. For example, the im- 
port of “‘scientific instruments and meters”’ included a large percentage 
of wrist watches, while air-conditioners and refrigerators constituted 
the bulk of what was called “‘electrical equipment”.3 In criticising 
such an aid programme the part played by the Viet-Namese regime, 
with its accent on catering to the comfort of the few rather than 
the progress of the majority, cannot be overlooked. The discrepancy in 
American aid to South Viet-Nam as to many other under-developed coun- 
tries lies in its emphasis on treating:the aid receiving country as little more _ 
than a market for its surplus exports. Such a policy can never work to- 
wards making Viet-Nam economically self-sufficient. Therefore, even 





1 Ellen J. Hammer, ‘Progress Report on Southern Viet-Nam,’ Pacific Affairs, New 
York, September 1957, p. 228. 

2 Bernard B. Fall, The International Position of South Viet-Nam (data paper), 
New York, 1958, Vol. III. pp. 14-15. 

3 Ibid., p. 15. 
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though it may be considered economically less viable than the DRVN, 
yet, on all major decisions affecting the status quo, it cannot afford to be 
independent. 


Another factor which may indirectly affect South Viet-Nam’s policy 
on the issue of unification is its relationship with SEATO and its commit- 
ment tothe West. By the Geneva Accords both the Republic of South 
Viet-Nam and the DRVN were precluded from participating in any military 
pact but this has not prevented the South as well as Laos and Cambodia 
from becoming a region strategic to the interests of SEATO and hence 
within its militarily defensible area. This can also limit the danger of an 
armed invasion from the North. ! 


Despite these internal props guaranteeing its security, the Diem regime 
has remained adamantly anti-elections on the plea that the atmosphere 
in the DRVN is not such as to ensure free elections. The internal stability 
gained during the past four years has not removed its suspicion of direct 
contacts with the DRVN, for Diem, understandably, feels that a coalition 
will be only an intermediary step towards complete hegemony of the 
Communists. What adds to this fear is the population of the DRVN, 
which has a majority of two million over the South,? as well as the tight 
control the DRVN could exercise over its nationals in times of election. 
Unless there is a major shift in the government it can be taken for granted 
that the Republic of South Viet-Nam will continue to follow the policy 
outlined by Ngo Din Nhu (brother of the President) in June 1957: 


We are not against contacts with the North, but we know that any 
reunification under the present governmental organization of the Viet- 
Minh would inevitably lead to the extinction of freedom throughout the 
country. We are willing to reduce our demands for freedom to a bare 
minimum, but that minimum must be certain to continue to survive. 
Under the present circumstances, however, it is certain that Ho Chi 
Minh is unwilling or unable to make the slightest concession or devia- 
tion from Orthodox Communism.3 


This attitude implies the basic fear of South Viet-Nam which is unpre- 
pared to give way on the election issue until it can be assured of the conti- 
nuation of its own power relationship as an appendage of the Western 
bloc. This policy, favouring continued division, is also based on confidence 









1 Department of State, SEATO: First Annual Report of the Council Representatives, 
Washington, March 1956, p. 27. 
? Bernard B. Fall, International Position of South Viet-Nam, Vol. 11, pp. 20-21. 
3 Ibid., p. 21. 
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in their remaining relatively independent both economically and politically, 
at least to a greater degree than the DRVN can. South Viet-Nam 
comprises the rich Mekong delta which formerly made it a major rice 
exporting country. It is true that industrially it is extremely backward, 
and for its mineral requirements it has to depend upon imports. For 
example, anthracite, found in North Viet-Nam, has to be imported from 
Japan, which buys it from the DRVN.! However, as long as South Viet- 
Nam’s economy is geared to the American, its need for unification or 
dependence upon other economies will be neutralised. 


Faced with a resurgent South Viet-Nam whose existence had seemed 
dubious at the beginning, the DRVN is probably made aware of its latent 
weakness in its present divided state. At Geneva Ho Chih Minh was bar- 
gaining from a position of strength. It may be argued that had the Viet 
Minh continued its war with France, it might have extended its boundaries 
towards Annam and Cochin-China. That they did agree to negotiations 
seems to have been a concession to cold war diplomacy. In the past four 
years since the Geneva Conference, unification of the country has probably 
become progressively essential for the DRVN, though less plausible. 
Despite its organisation, efficiency and its totalitarian nature, the regime 
has failed to solve the problem of rice deficiency, previously provided 
from the lower Mekong, or of agrarian reform. War had crippled the 
economy of the country and made the North more vulnerable than the 
South, since fighting was concentrated in that area. In 1955, Ho Chih 
Minh obtained aid from the U.S.S.R. and China to the value of 100 
million dollars and 322 million dollars respectively.2 This aid was, 
however, of a different nature than the American aid to South Viet-Nam. 
The development of the U.S.S.R. and Communist China has not been 
based on a consumer economy. Therefore they can afford to give aid for 
the capital development of the DRVN, enabling it to acquire a certain 
measure of autarky. It is clear, that the DRVN can never expect to be 
entirely self-sufficient until it has access to the agriculturally fecund area 
of the South. 


The economic viability of the North and the South seems to form the 
litmus test for their attitude vis-a-vis the issue of elections and unification. 
The South can hope to achieve independence from communism only on 
the strength of the dollar impetus. Unification, with a danger of possible 
communist domination, would curtai] the powers of the South. The 





1 Jbid., p. 22. 


? Brian Crozier, “The International Situation in Indo-China” Pacific Affairs, 
Ncw York, December 1956, p. 312. 
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DRVN, on the other hand, has little future as a Soviet satellite dependent 
upon the vagaries of Sino-Soviet interest. Though Ho Chih Minh may 
be unwilling to concede the end of communism, yet the DRVN’s quota 
of power will remain static unless he can effectively unify both states on 
either side of the 17th parallel. 


Aside from these factors of political and economic expediency, the 
policies of the big powers—in this case the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China—have played a significant role in Viet-Nam’s political strait- 
jacket. Since the Geneva Conference, the U.S.A. has played an increasingly 
leading role in the internal politics of the South, so that in 1958 this area has 
gained as vital an importance to the U.S. as Formosa or South Korea. If 
elections were held, there is the fear that they may favour the Communists 
in which case America would have lost another area to the Soviet impact. 
This would make vulnerable the much smaller areas of Laos and Cam- 
bodia. It also might mark a decline in American influence in South East 
Asia. South Vietnam divided from its northern counterpart is in the 
region of SEATO interests and, short of a war, it cannot be 
diverted from its standing allegiance to the West. 


While the American attitude has deviated little from its stand at 
Geneva, the Sino-Soviet policy has shown a change in their gradual accept- 
ance of the status quo as wellas in their strategy. In 1954, both China and 
the U.S.S.R. were in favour of general elections as stipulated at Geneva. 
The Anglo-Soviet Conference of 1956 again reiterated their belief in the 
need of a settlement. At the United Nations, the U.S.S.R. insisted on the 
right of admission of both the DRVN and North Korea as the only legal 
regimes. The shift in the Russian attitude towards the reunification of 
divided countries is perhaps typified by their policies at the United Nations. 
Now they are prepared to accept both halves of North Korea and Viet- 
Naminto the Organisation. There is also little evidence of Soviet and 
Chinese support for any scheme the DRVN may have to use pressure or 
threats against the Southern regime. Their hesitation may reflect their 
unwillingness to strengthen a regime that can become too viable, espe- 
cially if it controls the Mekong Valley, and thus become a potential rebel 
from the Soviet bloc and its satellite. 


Seen in the perspective of changing attitudes and trends of the Big 
Powers in South East Asia, it is difficult to expect a change in the status 
quo of the Viet-Namese situation. More evident is a shift in the strategy 
of Ho Chih Minh and the U.S.S.R. Though the theme of general elections 
is still predominant in the public declarations of the DRVN leaders, yet, in 
cognisance of the actual scene they have entered upon a new and more 
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practical series of ad hoc agreements for trade and cultural exchange.! If 
economic cooperation could be encouraged—and there are indications that 
Ngo Din Diem would not be averse to a common market to substitute the 
previous arrangements with Laos, Cambodia and the area now under the 
DRVN2—it would mean a lessening of the economic problems caused by 
the division of the country. But what is more important, it would help 
to reduce tensions and to further informal cooperation between the two 
hostile governments. 


If arrangements for removing trade barriers, stabilising the economy 
and loosening other economic restrictions are instigated by the U.S.S.R., 
Communist China or the DRVN, there is always the fear that such 
schemes, which are in part symptomatic of their new strategy of economic 
penetration into underdeveloped areas, will result in an eventual annihi- 
lation of the South. Thus mutual fear fosters the stalemate over the 
country’s division, and will continue to do so until there is a tangible assu- 
rance that neither side will be extinguished in a solution dominated by 
the big powers. 


ARAB FEDERALISM: RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
Mafizullah Kabir 


Arab federalism is to-day an interesting political phenomenon. It 
has been born of Atab nationalism on the one hand and power- 
politics in the Middle East on the other. They are the obverse and 
reverse of the same coin, acting and reacting on one another. We 
call power-politics the reverse of nationalism, for nationalism originated 
init, has been flourishing on it, and is gathering momentum from it. This, 
however, is not in any way to minimise Arab nationalism which is as 
genuine as any other nationalism in the East. 


The origin of Arab consciousness can be traced back to Muhammad 
Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, who, himself an Albanian, was bent upon carving 
an empire for himself out of the Arab part of the Ottoman Empire. Mak- 
ing every allowance for his ambitious designs, it is admitted on all hands, 
that his success or failure largely depended on Anglo-French rivalry which 
he fruitfully utilised against his Ottoman master. His conquest of Syria 
(and Lebanon) in 1831 was detestable to the British, who feared substi- 
tution in a vital area of interest, of a powerful and capable ruler like 





1 Bernard B. Fall, International Position of South Viet-Nam, Vol. I, p. 21. 
2 Jbid., p. 15. 
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Muhammad Ali for the pliable ‘sick man of Europe’. It was welcome to 
the French whose Foreign Office rejoiced by commenting that it had 
“facilitated the birth and development of a Power worthy of our 
collaboration and as interested as we are in the prosperity of the 
Mediterranean.” ! 


It is common knowledge how the enlightened policy of Muhammad 
Ali and his son Ibrahim paved the way for the Westernization of Egypt 
and Syria. Later, Syria, under the stimulus of missionary activities, 
particularly American, provided fertile soil for the seed of Arab nation- 
alism. British envy resulted in Muhammad Ali’s loss of Syria, which was 
wrested from him and restored to the Sultan in 1840.2 


Arab national awakening, brewing in Syria, during the second half of 
the nineteenth century, and bubbling also in Cairo and Baghdad, “‘had 
lain prone as though in sleep,” according to George Antonius, 
“held down by Abdul Hamid’s tyranny, and drugged by the opiates 
of his Pan-Arab policy’.3 Later the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, 
after providing a very brief Arab-Turkish honeymoon, disillusioned the 
Arabs. They were on the look-out for an opportunity to shake off the 
Ottoman rule. This opportunity came to them with the First World 
War. 


During this war Arab nationalism was furthered by the British, 
who sought to make the Arabs revolt against the Ottoman Sultan, now 
ranged on the side cf their enemy. The Sheriff-McMahon deal, the 
consequent ‘Arab revolt’ and the activities of ‘Lawrence of Arabia’ are 
still highly controversial matters on which the last word has not yet been 
said. The British promise of Arab independence; their later vague 
promise to the Jews ‘to facilitate the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jews’; the vested interests of the French in the 
Levant and the British counter-interest in the strategy of the region, vital 
for their imperial life-line; all these were responsible for the brutal dissec- 
tion of the ‘Arab Rectangle’ and its artificial fragmentation into zones of 
French and British interests at the cost of Arab unity. As a consequence 
there has been further stimulus to Arab nationalism and bitter 
xenophobia towards the West. When the time came for the withdrawal of 
the British and the French, other influences came pouring in, rendering the 
area into a scene of a confused trial of strength. The greatest success of 














1 George E. Kirk, A Short History of the Middle East, London, 1952, p. 78. 
2 Ibid., p. 81. 
3 George Antonius, The Arab Awakening, London, 1938, p. 99. 
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the West has been in sowing the seeds of dissension among the Arabs 
themselves. 


It is against this background of the interplay of power-politics and 
national upsurge that the question of Arab federalism must be viewed. 
The need for creating a united front of all Arab states, large and small, in 
their common interest, has been felt by Arab rulers and statesmen since 
the thirties of the present century. But the question of leadership has 
remained a thorny one. Saudi Arabia, by virtue of her guardianship 
of the Holy Places of Islam, resurgent Egypt under the ambitious 
leadership of the Wafdists and progressing Iraq under Hashimite rule, 
each regarded herself as the leader of the Arabs. The family feud be- 
tween Iraq and Saudi Arabia also accentuated this rivalry. During 
three clearly discernible phases the leadership has tended to shift from 
one to another and Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Egypt, each has in turn sought 
to arrogate the leadership to herself. 


Saudi Arabia was the first to come into the field. In order to 
pacify the Hashimites, whose territory of Hijaz she had occupied, she 
sought to establish with Iraq a closer political and military unity by her 
Treaty of Brotherhood and Alliance of April 1936. This Treaty was 
adhered to by Yemen later. Saudi Arabia also entered into a Treaty of 
Friendship with Egypt in May 1936. 


Then came Iraq, whose Prime Minister, Nuri as-Sa‘id, in anticipation 
of the release of Syria and Lebanon from the French mandate, and of 
Palestine and Transjordan from the Biitish mandate, formulated his ‘Fer- 
tile Crescent Scheme’, recommending the unification of Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine and Transjordan into a ‘Greater Syria’. It is to be noted that 
the.Ottoman administrative wilayat of Syria included all these territories, 
which were later divided to accommodate British and French interests. 
The merger of these territories with Iraq was to be the first step in the 
formation of a League of Arab States. This League was to have a Council 
responsible for defence, foreign affairs, currency, communications, 
customs and protection of minority rights.! Nuri as-Sa‘id’s ‘Greater 
Syria’ plan did not find favour either with Saudi Arabia, whose dynastic 
rivalry with Iraq was manifest, or with Egypt, who saw in the leadership 
of Iraq a diminution of Egypt’s importance. 


The centre of gravity in the Arab world then shifted to Cairo where 
the Wafd, under the astute leadership of Mustafa al-Nahhas, was bringing 
Egypt to the forefront of affairs. After preliminary talks between Nahhas 





1 J.C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East, Vol. Il, Princeton, | 
1956, pp. 236-37. 
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and Nuri as-Sa‘id at Cairo from 31 July to $ August 1943, discussions 
were also held with leaders of other Arab countries. The result was the 
creation, in March 1945, of the League of Arab States with its head- 
quarters at Cairo. The formation of the League relegated the ‘Greater 
Syria Plan’ to the background and instead Syria, Lebanon and Trans- 
jordan were accepted as independent membérs of the League. The 
common factors uniting the Arabs were the question of Palestine and 
the liberation of the Arabs under foreign domination. The League ex- 
pressed a desire for cooperation with any international organization to be 
established in future. It also secured the blessings of Great Britain. 


During the first ten years of its existence, i.e., since its inception in 
March 1945 to the signing of the Baghdad Pact on 24 February 1955, the 
League no doubt provided a common forum for the discussion of Arab 
problems. But it was able to maintain only an outward show of unity. 
It was on the Palestine question—the one single question on which the 
people of all Arab lands were united—that the gravest of the crises de- 
veloped. Not only did the Arabs display the most deplorable differences 
when called to actual fighting with Israel, but Transjordan’s separate 
peace with Israel led to all but her formal expulsion from the League. 
The Arab Collective Security Pact adopted on 9 April 1950 at the initia- 
tive of Egypt was not joined by Jordan when the Pact was signed. 


The failure of the League to give the Arabs the substance of unity and 
the participation of Iraq in the Western-sponsored Baghdad Pact opens 
another phase of inter-Arab relations. The area is now the scene of a 
new game of power-politics, in which the two main protagonists are the 
United States of America (since all other Western powers stand condemned 
in the eyes of Arab opinion) and the Soviet Union. The Western powers, 
anxious to befriend the Arabs in order to ward off Soviet infiltration in 
the region, command no sympathy in the Arab states. The memory of 
Western imperialism in these areas is still too fresh and the recent activi- 

ties of some of the Western powers have only served to antagonise the 
Arabs against them. The common hostility of the Arabs towards Israel, 
which, according to the Arabs, flourishes on Western support, is another 
great impediment to a Western rapproachment with the Arabs. The 
Baghdad Pact, to which only Iraq isa party, is looked upon by the Arabs 
more as a tool of imperialism than as a defensive organization against a 
supposed enemy about whose designs they know very little. It is this 
situation which has led to the Egyptian move to form a union with Syria. 


On 31 January 1958, President Nasser of Egypt and President Kuwatly 
of Syria signed in Cairo a document establishing the United Arab Re- 
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public ‘with one President, one Parliament, one army and one flag’, thus 
combining 23 million Egyptians with 4 million Syrians without any 
common border and separated by the territories of Israel and Jordan.! 
Later President Nasser announced: ‘‘We lived through the dawn of in- 
dependence and the dawn of freedom; to-day citizens, we live through 
another dawn—the dawn of unity.”2 


The Syrian view of the union is presented in the speech of Kuwatly 
who explained in Damascus on 12 February the reasons for Syria’s join- 
ing the U.A.R. He said: “Turkey and Israel simultaneously had con- 
centrated their troops on the Syrian border while the United States Sixth 
Fleet was carrying out manoeuvres near Syrian waters. We then decided 
to overcome the pressure and our present unity was motivated by our 
wish to become strong....We are keen to maintain our policy of 
independence and neutrality.”3 


The Arab Republic has been kept open to any other state wishing to 
joinit and Kuwatly appealed on 16 February to the Kings of the Arab 
nations to forma union with the U.A.R. and promised “to safeguard 
your thrones, your crowns and your funds.”’4 


The formation of the U.A.R. has so far elicited diametrically opposed 
comments from the Arabs themselves. Emile Bustai, a member of the 
Lebanese Parliament, welcoming the Union commented: ‘‘President Nasser 
is more anti-Communist than even President Eisenhower.”5 On the 
other hand, the pro-Western former Iraqi Premier Fadhi al-Jamali said 
that the merger of Syria and Egypt “‘is not natural and is a challenge to 
Arab interests and to international policy as well as to the feelings of the 
Iraqis. Egypt and Syria lack such ties with each other.” ‘‘The merger”, 
he added, ‘* is a challenge to Iraq and Arab interests because Syria has 
neglected union with Iraq with which it has commen economic interests.” 
Egypt wanted to merge with Syria only to separate it from Iraq and make 
Syria a base to implement a pro-Soviet policy. It was the role of the 
Soviet Unioninthe Middle East, which, he said, had resulted in the 
merger.6 This view is just the opposite of the Syrian view. 


Commentators in the United States are of the opinion that an im- 
mediate and positive result of the Union of Egypt and Syria was that it 





1 Pakistan Observer, Dacca, 1 February 1958. 
2 Ibid., 6 February 1958. 
3 Ibid., 14 February 1958. 
4 Ibid., 18 February 1958. 
5 Ibid., 7 February 1958. 
6 Ibid., 6 February 1958. 
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had retarded Soviet penetration of the Middle East and also saved Syrian 
satellization. But at the same time they think that the formation of a 
rival union might in the end push the U.A.R. closer to the Soviet Union. ! 
Other Western critics compare the Egyptian-Syrian merger with 
Muhammad Ali’s desire to establish an Arab Empire in the eighteen 
thirties.2 


The implied threat against Jordan from the Egyptian-Syrian union, 
Jordan’s increased economic difficulties following abrogation of her treaty 
of friendship with Britain and the failure of Syria and Egypt to provide 
her with economic aid as promised to replace the subsidies from Britain, 
all these factors contributed to the formation of the ‘Arab Federal State’ 
between Jordan and Iraq on 14 February. This new Federation brings 
together the people of Iraq and Jordan—five million and one and a half 
million respectively. 


This Federation is also open to other Arab states. It envisages the 
retention of the ‘independent international personality and territorial and 
political sovereignty’ of Iraq as well as of Jordan. Keeping the previous 
treaties and international agreements of the parties intact which would 
enable Iraq to retain its membership of the Baghdad Pact, the Federa- 
tion in future will have a single foreign policy, a single army called the 
‘Arab Army’, and a single customs and educational system. The flag of 
the Federation will be that of ‘the Arab Revolt’ of October 1916 under 
Sheriff Husayn of Hijaz. The Iraqi King will head the government 
of the Federation, the capital rotating every six months between 
Baghdad and Amman.3 


On the very day the Federation was formed, President Nasser 
sent a congratulatory message to King Feisal of Iraq calling it ‘a 
blessed step’.4 But one fails to understand why only twelve days later, 
on 26 February he attacked the Federation, characterizing it as an 
artificial federation ‘which would be dispersed like dried leaves in 
the wind’.5 He further attacked the Hashimite Federation as the 
creation of the ‘agents of imperialism and Zionism’®. This therefore is 
the beginning of friction between the two blocs. 





1 Jbid., 9 February 1958. 

2 World Today, London, December 1957, p. 515. 
3 Pakistan Observer, 15 February 1958. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., 2 March 1958. 

6 Ibid. 
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Thus we have to-day in the Arab world two power-blocs in minia- 
ture, the U.A.R. of Egypt and Syria, which may be joined by some other 
states (Yemen being almost a certainty) and the Arab Federation of the 
Hashimites. Geographically, the U.A.R. is artificial, while the Arab 
Federation is more natural. Economically, the union of Egypt and Syria 
will benefit neither, whereas the union of Jordan with Iraq might serve 
Jordan well. Considered in terms of strategy, the Egyptian-Syrian merger 
will achieve nothing spectacular and the northern tier of defence against 
Communism will remain unaffected. As to the organization of the 
unions, as far as one can judge from the meagre details that are available, 
the two groups would be in the category of confederation rather than 
of federation. The word federation in this context is not to be understood 
inits generally accepted connotation. What is more important is that the 
area will henceforth have two power blocs, one generally friendly to the 
West but nevertheless ever alive to peculiar Arab interests as before, the 
other bloc assuming an anti-Western attitude. This situation will pay 
handsome dividends to the Soviet Union. There will still remain a third 
Arab group, prominent among whom is Saudi Arabia, trying to strike a 
balance between the two and having a neutralizing effect on their 
conflicts inter se. 


THIRTEENTH PACIFIC RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
G. W. CHOUDHURY 


The thirteenth international conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations was held at Lahore from February 3rd to 12th, 1958 at the 
invitation of the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs. The theme 
of the conference was ‘‘Problems of Foreign Policy in Southern and East- 
ern Asia.” The conference was attended by over 80 delegates and 
observers from eleven countries and some world organizations. The 
participating countries were Australia, Canada, France, Indonesia, India, 
Japan, Pakistan, the Philippines, the United States and the United King- 
dom. A guest member from Burma and observers from I.L.O., the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Board and the Asia Foundation 
were also present. 


A conference of unofficial experts on international affairs is always 
valued for its objectivity in discussing international problems and politics, 
an attitude which is not always possible at official gatherings. The 13th 
Pacific Relations Conference was attended by a number of eminent 
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scholars and experts in the field of international law and relations. 
Several research papers containing valuable data were also presented, 
which added greatly to the effect of the Conference. 


During its ten-day session, the Conference, which was later divided 
into two groups, considered the external and internal factors influencing 
the foreign policy of the countries of Southern and Eastern Asia. Among the 
external factors were included special treaty obligations, United Nations 
obligations and actions, Soviet-American rivalries in both political and 
economic spheres, specific political and economic policies of other nations, 
foreign bases, military missions and advisers, foreign propaganda and 
cultural activities, international public opinion, instability of raw ma- 
terial prices, bilateral and international economic aid programmes and the 
role of foreign advisers and technical experts. Internal factors were 
listed under five heads, namely, political, social, ideological, religious and 
economic. Under the political head came nationalist feelings and aspira- 
tions, political party programmes, influence of national leaders, revolu- 
tionary traditions and mob pressures. Social, ideological and religious 
factors related to the influence on foreign policy exerted by Socialist, 
Communist, Islamic, Buddhist or other such doctrines. They also in- 
cluded the pressure of public opinion, and the role of the press and radio. 
Economic factors related to foreign trade policy, regulation of foreign 
business and foreign investment as well as international implications of 
development plans. 


Considering the comprehensive list of subjects outlined for discussion, 
it is clear that the Conference attempted too much. As a consequence 
some of the topics were either discussed inadequately or not discussed at 
all. For example, there was not much debate on the influence of ideolo- 
gical doctrines on foreign policy. It is, however, not fair to judge the 
Conference by what it failed to do during its ten-day session. It would 
be fairer to judge it by what it attempted. And indeed there were stimulat- 
ing discussions on a number of highly interesting and important pro- 
blems. It is not possible in this short article to take note of all those 
discussions and as such, an attempt is here made to bring out only certain 
significant aspects of them. 


On the second day, a lively debate took place on the influence of politi- 
cal factors on foreign policy when delegates from Asian countries focussed 
attention on what was termed as “‘suspicion” between the West and the 
Asian countries. A Pakistani delegate initiated this discussion. Many 
possible explanations for the suspicion, or lack of mutual understanding, 
as some of the delegates preferred to term it, were offered, such as memo- 
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ries of domination by Western colonial powers, the struggle for freedom 
from it, frustration resulting from the failure to achieve immediate social 
or economic gains after the attainment of independence, the contrast in 
economic development between Asia and the West and the technological 
superiority of the latter, and the rivalry between the West and the U.S.S.R. 
Recent events such as the Korean and Indo-Chinese Wars, the Suez crisis, 
the continued non-recognition of Communist China by the United States 
and its military pacts and alliances, which were alleged to have aggravated 
mutual suspicion were brought into the picture. It was urged that the 
basis of these suspicions should be analysed to discover their validity, if 
any. In such an analysis self-criticism by all powers of the East and the 
West was a necessary factor. During this discussion Asian delegates 
emphasised that nationalism was the lingua franca of Asia and that 
colonialism in any form would be resisted by Asians. It was also made 
clear that the peoples of Asia wished to develop self-government in a 
peaceful and cooperative world. The sooner the West recognized that 
basic fact the better, both from the standpoint of world peace and their 
own interests. The Communist powers seemed to have recognized that 
fact and were capitalizing on feelings of ‘Asian nationalism’ and anti- 
colonialism to their advantage in the cold war. 


The discussion on foreign aid was provocative. The urgent need for 
economic development in Southern and Eastern Asia makes foreign aid 
imperative in this region. Yet, there is some suspicion and hesitation 
about accepting foreign aid. The hesitating attitude, it was pointed out, was 
the result of the traditional opposition to imperialistic investment and the 
fear of aid as a new form of imperialism. The question of ‘strings’ attached 
to foreign aid led to a lengthy discussion. While most of the Western 
delegates denied that aid had been based upon political considerations or 
that the recipient countries had, because of the aid, been put under any 
particular political pressure, it was rightly pointed out that it was given in 
the expectation of some return, sometimes economic, sometimes political 
but more often a combination of the two. There were always ‘strings’ 
in that sense and it would be deceptive to pretend otherwise. 


During this discussion on foreign aid the Indian delegates took con- 
siderable pains to make a distinction between economic and military aid. 
While praising the former they tried to demonstrate that the latter jeo- 
pardised the pursuit of an. independent foreign policy. The object of 
making this distinction was to justify India’s acceptance of a large amount 
of economic aid and to censure countries like Pakistan which accepted 
military aid. 
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The validity of the distinction was vigorously challenged by a Pakistani 
economist. The Austrian Government, he recalled, had asked the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration to release certain funds for the 
reconstruction of the Vienna State Opera. The E.C.A. refused. The 
Government then asked for a similar amount to rebuild an electric rail- 
way system that could be used for military purposes. The E.C.A. agreed 
and then the Austrian Government itself proceeded to reconstruct the 
opera house. The distinction between economic and military aid was 
not always tenable in practice. 


The question of internal subversion and its effect on foreign policy 
alse led to contention between Pakistani and Indian delegates. While the 
Western delegates concentrated on Communist subversion in the region, 
Pakistani delegates brought up the: problem of subversive activities 
encouraged and financed by some neutral countries such as India. A 
delegate from East Pakistan gave an account of how Indian agents in 
that part of Pakistan were engaged in active subversion. He pointed out 
that the economic difficulties in East Pakistan and the linguistic differences 
between East and West Pakistan had been exploited by Indians in an effort 
to promote disruption in Pakistan. The Indians, he asserted, regarded 
partition as a ‘tragic mistake’ which ought to be corrected, at least in so 
far as East Pakistan was concerned. With this aim, Indian agents were 
directing subversion in East Pakistan. These allegations were denied by 
Indian delegates, who could not, however, refute the instances of subver- 
sive activities cited by the Pakistani speaker. 


A highly academic discussion took place on the subject of the United 
Nations’ obligations and actions. It was stated that a great deal of 
emphasis was placed on the opportunities offered by the United Nations 
to the new states of Asia to play their part in world affairs. The U.N. also 
offered special facilities to these countries, through its various educational, 
health, economic and cultural programmes. It was further pointed out 
that an appreciable number of the political disputes which came up before 
the U.N. related to the new Asian states. The peoples of the area, it was 
felt, could exercise great moral influence to ease world tensions and to 
promote the ideals and objectives of the United Nations. 


The relations between the U.N. and regional pacts such as NATO, 
SEATO and the Baghdad Pact, were also considered. The rapid growth 
of regional alliances was due to the imperfect working of the Security 
Council, hampered by the indiscriminate use of the veto power. Had 
the collective security system, as provided under the U.N. Charter, worked 
as it was designed to, there would have been no need for those regional 
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organisations. They, therefore, represented the failure of United Nations’ 
principles and aims. 


Turning to specific regional pacts, the SEATO was debated at great 
length. The attitudes of the various countries of this region were 
scrutinized and the opinions as expressed reflected sharp differences 
among the Asian delegates. As was expected, delegates from the 
neutral countries assailed it, while delegates from countries like the 
Philippines and Pakistan defended it. An American delegate who had 
done considerable research in this field pointed out the limited scope of 
SEATO, contrasting its inadequate provisions with those of NATO. He 
stated that it had doubtful security value and offered little scope for eco- 
nomic cooperation among the signatories. 


The admission of Communist China to the United Nations and 
her impact on South East Asia occupied a considerable amount of the 
time of the Conference. The seating of Communist China in the U.N. 
was supported by a large number of Asian delegates as well as by the 
British delegates. It was vigorously opposed by the American delegates. 
One of them referred to what he termed as ‘sentimental factors’ involved 
in the issue, while others reiterated the allegation of Chinese aggression 
against the U.N. The sharp differences between American and British 
policy on the issue was once more reflected in the Conference. It was clear 
from the discussion that the United States would regard the admission of 
Communist China to the U.N. as a victory for world communism and a 
defeat for the Western powers which would be specially disastrous in its 
impact on Asian countries. 


Turning to the influence of Communist China, it was recognized that 
by virtue of its location, size and manpower, China occupied an important 
position in every phase of Asian life. The recent changes in Communist 
China’s technique and policy were noted. An American delegate pointed. 
out that the original policy of supporting revolutionary movements in 
Asian countries was replaced by a new policy which encouraged nationalist 
movements in these countries and gave a subordinate position to the 
revolutionary ideology. Communist China’s influence was also being 
disseminated by ‘alliances’, cultural activities, ‘friendship organisations’ 
and so on. Countries like India, Burma and Indonesia were accused of 
‘playing the game’ from the Chinese standpoint. In countries like Korea 
and Japan, China could appeal, on the cultural level, to Buddhism. Indian 
delegates advised the Americans to recognise the special position and 
superiority of China in this region as Russian supremacy had been acknow- 
ledged in Eastern Europe. This view was challenged by the U.S. dele- 
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gates who said that the U. S. did not recognise the special claim to supe- 
riority of any country in another region and it would never sacrifice the 
fundamental freedom and independence of a country in order to ‘pur- 
chase’ peace. 


During the discussions on foreign bases, military missions and 
advisers, Indian delegates proceeded to preach high-sounding moral 
principles and sought to advise the Americans. They criticised American 
policies and actions in Formosa, Korea and Vietnam, which, they said, 
did not have the approval of the ‘peoples’ though they might have the 
official support of their governments, which were not always 
representative. Americans were advised to pay more attention 
to the wishes of the peope and less to the “‘legal” aspects of a problem. 
They might have the ‘legal’ right to maintain bases or troops on foreign 
soil, but no moral right. 


There was, however, a total eclipse of the moral tone of the Indian 
delegates on the morning of 10 February when the Conference considered 
“‘Indian-Pakistani Relations”. No longer in their speeches was there any 
mention of or emphasis on the “‘people’s” inherent rights, or the import- 
ance of ascertaining the wishes of the people. On the contrary, the 
Indians fell back on the “legal right”’ of an autocratic ruler, such as they 
had advised the Americans to ignore on the previous days. It was a 
strange change of attitude and an excellent example of two standards of 
international morality—one for the Indian Government to preach and 
another to practise. 


Under “‘Indian-Pakistani Relations” three major disputes were to be 
considered by the Conference i.e.—(1) Kashmir, (2) canal waters, and (3) 
refugee property. But, in fact, the debate was confined to Kashmir. 
It occupied a whole day and there was hardly any time for considering 
the other disputes. Nor did the atmosphere after the discussion on 
Kashmir leave any enthusiasm to continue the talks on Indo-Pakistan 
relations. The debate on Kashmir was started by a Pakistani delegate who 
traced the history of the dispute. The promise of a plebiscite, he recalled, 
was made by the Indian Government, inside and outside the United Na- 
tions, at least twenty times. Yet, the Indian Government had flouted this 
solemn international undertaking on the ground that Pakistan had 
become militarily stronger as a result of American aid. It was clear from 
this attitude that India wished to deal only with a weak Pakistan so that 
she should be able to dictate her terms. The Indian delegates wanted to 
capitalize on the political instability of Pakistan by saying that there was 
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no permanent government with which India could negotiate. The leader 
of the Pakistan delegation politely reminded them that while, with seven 
Prime Ministers, Pakistan had followed the same policy on Kashmir, 
India, with one Prime Minister, had changed her policy every now and 
then. 


Pakistani delegates also referred to the fact that while Pakistan had 
accepted each and every resolution and suggestion to solve the dispute, 
India had rejected every one of them. A Canadian delegate proposed an 
arbitrary deal to partition Kashmir more or less on the present cease-fire 
line. The proposal met with vigorous opposition from the members of 
the Pakistani delegation who denounced the proposal for its out-moded 
imperialist technique and pointed out that neither the Government of 
Pakistan nor that of India had any right to decide the fate of the people 
of Kashmir. Nor was the idea of an arbitrary deal in accordance with 
the letter and the spirit of the United Nations Charter. The right of self- 
determination was guaranteed by the United Nations Charter and the 
people of Kashmir could not be deprived of it. 


It was distressing to find that most of the Western delegates were so 
concerned with appeasing India that they preferred to maintain a silent 
neutrality during the debate on Kashmir. It was a pity that no con- 
structive suggesiion was offered by the unofficial experts and scholars at 
the Conference to sclve this important dispute, which constitutes a highly 
disturbing factor to international peace and security. 


The final meeting of the Conference was devoted to the question of 
alignments and related aspects of the Asian-African outlook on world 
affairs. Asian delegates from the neutralist countries tried to justify their 
attitudes while some of the Western delegates expressed apprehensions at 
the emergence of an Asian-African bloc. The leader of the Pakistan 
delegation maintained that the countries of Asia and Africa were drawn 
together because of common political and economic difficulties, past and 
present. But racially they had nothing in common. The West, he said, 
had nothing to fear from the bogey of an Asian colour consciousness. 


NOTE 
Pakistan and the Muslim World 


Mr Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri’s well-documented article under 
the above caption, published in Pakistan Horizon of September 1957, 
makes me write these lines, to show what East Pakistan feels for 
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Turkey and other Muslim countries of the world, not only since the 
creation of Pakistan but from the first introduction of Islam in this part 
of the sub-continent in the eighth century, or a little earlier. 


The message of Islam was spread in this province mainly by the 
Muslim saints and merchants from Arabia, Persia, Asia Minor and other 
areas that came under Muslim rule soon after the death of the Prophet 
(peace be on him). Islam got an immediate response from the non- 
Muslims of this part of India for its catholicity, simplicity and intrinsic 
teachings. The spiritual influence of the saintly preachers was also 
helpful. The teeming millions of the country, suffering from caste 
tyrannies and other social oppressions, found an asylum in Islam. 


There was no question of pressure being used to convert the people 
to Islam. Delhi, the seat of Muslim Imperial power, was far from 
Bengal which remained independent of Delhi’s suzerainty for approxi- 
mately two centuries. Bengal did not surrender to Delhi easily or with- 
out warfare. Even the Muslim rulers did not do much for the spread of 
Islam in Bengal or elsewhere. For, if they had done so, Delhi, Agra, 
Mysore, etc. would have been Muslim-majority, and not Muslim- 
minority, areas. However, let that go. 


The fact remains that Bengal, or rather East Bengal, now East Pakis- 
tan, is the most populous Muslim centre in the whole world. It is 
compact and under a closely-knit administration. Whatever the reasons, 
East Pakistan has always been conscious of its responsibilities vis-a-vis 
Islam and the Muslim world, for which the people of Muslim Bengal 
have demonstrated great love and attachment. 


Whenever there has been a threat of danger to the Muslims of any 
country, be it Arabia, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Afghanistan. Syria, Iraq, 
Algeria, Morrocco, the Muslims of Bengal have always been in sympathy 
with them. And their feelings of love and anxiety have arisen almost 
spontaneously out of their love for Islam and Islamic brotherhood. The 
Muslim poets and writers of Bengal have perhaps written more about 
the Muslim world than their contemporaries anywhere else. 


It would need volumes if I were to quote chapter and verse, from the 
earliest times in support of my assertion. Let me confine myself to the 
greatest living poet of Muslim Bengal. I mean Nazrul Islam, who, 
during his short spell of literary activity from 1918 until his illness in 1942 
composed innumerable poems, songs and ghazals about the Prophet of 
Islam and other Muslim heroes of the world. These poems are gems 
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of Bengali literature. His panegyric entitled Fatiha-i-Duaz-Daham, 
dealing with the birth and death of Hazrat Muhammad, the Prophet of 
Islam, is magnificent. Nazrul’s long poems on Hazrat Umar, Khalid, 
Anwar Pasha, Kamal Pasha, Zughlul Pasha, Ghazi Abdul Karim Riff, 
King Amanullah, Reza Shah Pehlavi, Ibn-i-Saud, etc., and on such 
themes as Muharram, Qurbani, Eid-Mubarak, Ramazan are inspiring and 
instructive, for they demonstrate his great love for Islam, Islamic 
brotherhood, the Pan-Islamic spirit and universalism, and above all 
his passionate love and concern for the Muslim peoples and their 
political independence. These poems have to be read frequently for a 
proper appreciation of the poet’s point of view. 


And Nazrul Islam is not the only poet or pioneer in this respect. I 
can name a host of Muslim poets, dead and alive, who have sung of 
Islam and the Muslim world in soul-stirring strains. The Bengali language 
has been enriched by them. But perhaps I shall be failing in my duty if 
Ido not mention the name of one more Muslim poet of East Pakistan 
whom Nazrul Islam regarded as an inspiring pioneer of Islamic litera- 
ture. The late Syed Ismail Husain Shirazee was one of the members 
of the Medical Mission to Turkey in 1911 under the leadership of the 
late Dr. Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari. Shirazee was not only a great poet 
but also a great orator. He wrote aseries of fiery poems on the theme 
of pan-Islamism under the title of Anal-Prabaha (The Flow of Fire) which 
the British Government of India prescribed. 


We still have vivid recollections of what Muslim Bengal tried to 
do for the Turks at the time of the Balkan Wars in the first decade of 
the current century and also when Turkey was defeated during the First 
World War. The Khilafat Movement, in which the whole of Muslim 
India took part, actually originated from the machinations of certain 
Western powers to dismember Turkey and cripple her out of existence in 
European politics. These powers forgot that the Muslim Turks were the 
liberators of Europe from the medieval darkness of ignorance and religi- 
ous fanaticism. 


The prominent part played by the Muslims of Bengal and Bihar 
under a common organization for Free Islam in Free India, carefully 
planned during the Mujahid Movement of the nineteenth century, 
before and after the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, is well-known to students 
of history. In the Mujahid Movement (whose aim was to overthrow 
the British), the Bengali and Bihari Muslims underwent considerable 
suffering. Yet they were not disgraced by defeats. But for the racial 
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jealousy, and treachery of certain Muslims, the Mujahids might have 
changed the whole course of Indian history and brightened the face of 
Islam in India. 


The writer of the above article has dealt with the initial enthusiasm 
and effort of Pakistan to unite the Muslim world through various 
conferences, and to liberate certain countries of the Muslim world from 
foreign domination and exploitation. I need not discuss these matters 
over again. These efforts may not have been crowned with the success 
aimed at, but they need not be considered as failures either. In retrospect, 
it may be said that the new-born Pakistan was perhaps carried away 
by over-enthusiasm for the cause of Islamic solidarity. But the efforts 
were made with the best of motives, and may, in the long run, prove 
fruitful. 


The world is moving towards unification and ultimate international 
solidarity and cooperation. There are, however, various complications and 
conflicting interests, ideological and otherwise. Geographical nationalism 
and racial loyalties are yet to be curbed, much less killed outright. The 
Muslim world cannot afford to remain oblivious of the teachings of Islam 
regarding the universal brotherhood of the believers and of the Quranic 
dictum Jnnamal Muminuna Ikhwatun (without doubt Muslims are brothers.) 
They must one day free themselves from the tentacles of geographical and 
racial nationalism in their own interests and the interests of humanity. 
As Allama Iqbal categorically said: Ho quaide magamee to natija hai 
tabahee: Reh bahr men azade watan surate mahee (Slave to the soil, your 
destruction is inevitable. The freedom of a Muslim is like the freedom 
of a fish floating in the sea). 


Nationalismis conceivable within its narrow compass of geographical 
limits. But nationalism, racial or geographical, or both combined, cannot 
be allowed to impede the demands of Islamic internationalism or humanis- 
tic universalism, which are complementary to each other. Islam is univer- 
sal and not parochial neither racial. Parochialism and racialism are anti- 
thetical to the intrinsic teachings of Islam and its political beliefs. Let 
us not be impatient. The Muslim world need not despair. It is a good 
thing that the Muslims of the different countries are stirring themselves 
for a new awakening. “‘Despair not of the mercy of Allah,” as the Holy 
Book says. 


Mizanur Rahman 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Britain and the United Nations. By Geoffrey L. Goodwin. New York: 
Manhattan Publishing Co. 478 pp. 1957. $3.00. 


This is one of a series of studies initiated by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace to examine the part played by twenty representative 
countries in the United Nations during the first decade of its existence, and 
to assess the impact of the United Nations on their foreign policy. This 
volume has been written by Mr. Geoffrey L. Goodwin with the assis- 
tance of a study group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
It is an able, comprehensive, and authoritative work. Although the 
author disclaims access to unpublished Foreign Office records, he has had 
the help and advice of a number of distinguished and well informed officials 
and non-officials, including three of Britain’s leading representatives at 
the United Nations—the late Rt. Hon. Hector McNeil, M.P., the Rt. Hon. 
Kenneth Younger, M.P., and Sir Alexander Cadogan. 


The book is divided into six Parts and eighteen chapters. Part I 
deals with the genesis of the United Nations. Part II reviews some of the 
political problems handled by the United Nations between 1945 and 1955, 
the British attitudes towards them, and the extent to which they were able 
to influence the final decisions of the United Nations. Part III examines 
the working of the Security Council and the General Assembly, the difficul- 
ties created by the veto, the friction between the U.S.S.R. and the Western 
democracies, and the growth of regional defence organizations such as 
NATO. Part IV surveys the economic activities of the United Nations, 
including some of its Specialised Agencies, while Part V deals with prob- 
lems such as Colonies and Trust Territories, the working of the Interna- 
tional Court, the International Law Commission and the U.N. Secre- 
tariat. Part VI seeks to assess British public opinion towards the 
United Nations and summarises British views on some of the live issues 
pending before it. 


The book has been provided with a good index, but the absence of a 
comprehensive bibliography is to be regretted. 


As is to be expected of a group study of this sort, not all the chapters 
are of the same quality. The handling of the Disarmament Question, the 
impact of the growing differences between the Communist states and the 
“Free World”, and the various suggestions made to review the Charter 
and improve the working of the main organs of the United Nations, leaves 
nothing to be desired. The presentation of these difficult problems is 
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lucid, dispassionate and sensible. The review of the United Nations’ work 
with regard to Colonies and Trust Territories, however, suffers from the 
prejudices of a Colonial Power, while the treatment of some of the politi- 
cal problems that have come before the United Nations since 1945 is rather 
sketchy. The Kashmir case is disposed of in two pages, Palestine in 
about twelve. The section on the Economic and Social Council is not 
only very brief, but also fails to do full justice to one of the principal organs 
of the United Nations. 


While the book contains an interesting chapter on British Public 
Opinion and the United Nations, the impact of the United Nations on the 
content and conduct of British foreign policy has not been fully analysed. 
The thoughtful reader will, however, be able to draw a number of tentative 
conclusions. The United Kingdom has recognised from the outset the 
importance of the United Nations and plays an active part in all 
its activities. The Foreign Secretary invariably attends the opening 
session of the General Assembly, and the British Permanent Mission at the 
United Nations and its various delegates are noted for their ability, know- 
ledge and diplomatic skill. It must, however, be recognised that while 
the British representative is always listened to with respect, his voice does 
not carry the same weight as that of the delegates of the United States or 
the U.S.S.R. Thisis the inevitable result of the gradua! decline in the 
economic, military and political strength of the United Kingdom, the 
radical change in the balance of power resulting from the Second World 
War, and the emergence of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. as the undisputed 
leaders of the two power blocs into which the world is now unhappily 
divided. It is also a fact that while every use is made of the United 
Nations asa forum of world public opinion and as a centre for useful 
diplomatic contacts, the United Kingdom depends for its security on the 
NATO and other regional defence alliances. This is an index of both 
the success and the failure of the United Nations. 


M. Ayub 


Pakistan: The Development of Its Laws and Constitution. By Alan Gledhill. 
London: Stevens and Sons Ltd. 263 pp. 1957. £2. 5s. 


The volume under review is the eighth in the British Commonwealth 
Series, designed to examine “‘the structure and development of the constitu- 
tional laws of the Commonwealth”. Prepared by Professor Gledhill of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, this volume on Pakistan has 
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achieved the aim and object set out by the editors of the Series. It is their 
purpose to show “how far notions of law and justice developed in the 
United Kingdom have been absorbed, modified, extended and rejected in 
different Commonwealth countries.” 


The book is divided into two Parts. In Part One which deals with 
the development of Pakistan’s laws and constitution, Professor Gledhill 
surveys the Islamic conception of the State, and the historical development 
of the constitutional and administrative system of British India upto 1947, 
as a background to the constitutional changes of 1956 in the executive and 
the legislature, with special reference to the position of the President and 
the judiciary. He also deals with the fundamental rights and directive 
principles of the Constitution. Part Two is concerned more specifically with 
the laws of the country including legislation introduced since independence. 


It is the general tendency of English writers, no matter how able, 
qualified or learned they may be, to lay undue emphasis on the British 
period of Indo-Pakistan history. Needless to say the sub-continent had a 
pre-British history also. Moreover it had a judicial system, an administra- 
tive order and a system of government which had evolved gradually, and 
much of which was later incorporated into the British system introduced 
in India. Professor Gledhill is no exception to the general rule. His book 
suffers from the chronic defect of English writers—an over-emphasis on 
the period of two hundred years of British occupation. 


Another characteristic which is much more subtle and harmful is their 
overt and deliberate attempts to belittle the importance of Islam and to 
dismiss it as superstitious nonsense, not worthy of their consideration. 
Thus when Professor Gledhill deals with the Islamic State he is vague, 
skeichy and superficial, indulging in popular generalisations about Islam. 
Like all other writers in the West, he isolates situations and incidents 
from their real context and exploits them to substantiate his arguments. 
In the chapter on the Islamic State he has made no mention at all 
of the Prophet’s Constitution of Medina which is the most important 
precedent in the constitutional history of Islam. Later, he dismisses the 
Constitution of Umar in a small paragraph. And though he refers to 
Umuar’s directions regarding the election of the new Caliph after his death, 
he misconstrues them completely and omits certain relevant provisions 
of the same. 


Dealing with the British-Indian period of our history—a period on 
which most English writers consider themselves to be unchallengeable— 
Professor Gledhill mentions the accredition of the English ambassador 
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to the Moghul Court but he misunderstands the grant of the Diwani by 
Shah Alam to be a de jure recognition of the Company by the Emperor. 
The fact is that the Moghuls treated the Company as a subordinate 
agency of their own administration. Even as late as the early nineteenth 
century, the powerless Moghul Emperor refused to treat the Governor- 
General on the basis of equality. Like all other officials of the Empire, 
the officers of the Company, including the Governor-General, were treated 
as servants of the Crown and no more. They were given titles as well as 
khilats by the Emperor. By accepting them they recognized the de jure 
sovereignty of the Emperor. Moreover, the offering of nazr by the 
servants of the Company to the Emperor was a tacit acceptance of the 
overlordship of the Moghul Emperor. Even as late as 1818, the Nizam, 
although a protege of the British, refused to proclaim himself King of 
the Deccan when the suggestion was made to him by the then Governor- 
General. Instead he requested an imperial firman to make his position 
more secure. 


The actual legal position was that the Company ruled in the name 
of the Emperor by virtue of the firmans issued by him. It is because of 
this that the Mutiny cannot be considered a mutiny either from the point 
of view of Indian law (as applied by the Moghuls) or the English law 
of that time. The acts of the Company, committed in the course of 
the suppression of the Mutiny were acts of insubordination and treason 
against the Emperor. It is this important fact as well as the fact that 
there was neither a formal annexation of India by Britain nor an official 
declaration transforming India into a British colony which has yet 
to be considered by constitutional lawyers in Pakistan, Britain and 
India. 


It may be added that although Professor Gledhill’s treatment of the 
Islamic State as well as of the Islamic provisions of Pakistan’s Constitution 
is very amateurish yet he is on familiar grounds when he deals with those 
notions of our laws and the Constitution which originated during the 
British rule. 


M. S. K. 


DOCUMENTS 
Text of the Baghdad Pact Council Communique 


The fourth session of the Baghdad Pact Council was held in the New 
Grand National Assembly Building in Ankara from January 27 to January 
30, 1958. His Excellency Mr. Adnan Menderes, Prime Minister of 
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Turkey, was in the chair. The delegations from the member countries 
were led by: 


(i) His Excellency Dr. Manouchehr Eghbal, Prime Minister—Iran. 
(ii) His Excellency Sayid Nuri as-Said—Iraq. 

(iii) Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Prime Minister—Pakistan. 

(iv) His Excellency Mr. Adnan Menderes, Prime Minister—Turkey. 


(v) The Rt. Hon. Selwyn Lloyd, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—United Kingdom. 


The United States participated through a delegation led by Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. 


The Council noted with satisfaction the presence of Mr. Dulles at the 
session. 


The Council, during its four-day session, reviewed the work of the 


Baghdad Pact Organization and after discussions adopted the reports 
and recommendations of: 


1. The Economic Committee; 

2. The Liaison Committee; 

3. The Counter-Subversion Committee; and 
4. The Military Committee. 


The Council recalled that the Baghdad Pact arose from the desire of 
the peoples of the area for security from Communist imperialism or 
Communist-inspired domination in any shape or form, and noted with 
satisfaction that despite attacks on the Pact and its members, the Pact had 
developed into a strong and cohesive organization representing the best 
hope for the safeguard of peace, liberty and independence in the area. 


The purpose of the Pact, a free alliance between equal partners, is the 
defence and security of the area. This is as vital to world peace as it is to 
constructive cooperation for the benefit of the 135 million peoples of the 
Pact region who are predominantly Muslim. 


The Council recognised that attempts at subversion in the area must 
be defeated and peaceful conditions maintained. 


The Council reaffirmed that the economic progress of the Pact area 
and the promotion of the social well-being of its people require a speedy 
implementation of its programme of economic development. 
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The Council reviewed the international situation in a series of meet- 
ings. A number of these meetings were of a private nature in which heads 
of delegations were able to exchange views and information with that 
frankness which befits the equal and intimate association of member 
countries within the Pact. The Council recognised the usefulness of full 
and candid discussions which have become an invaluable feature of the 
Baghdad Pact Organization. 


The Council recognised the need for constant exposure of the famili- 
ar Communist technique of subversive penetration falsely presented as 
friendly co-existence and help for under-developed countries. 


While the free world had taken bold and important steps in the libera- 
tion and granting of independence to many nations in recent years,and while 
it is striving to settle the problems of the area in a spirit of justice and 
equality, the Council noted with regret that in pursuit of its aims, the inter- 
national Communist movement attempts to exploit nationalism, fear of 
war, economic distress, the plight of Arab refugees, “‘colonialism”, and 
Afro-Asian sentiment through propaganda and Communist-controlled and 
influenced organizations. Communist efforts to penetrate the region by 
means of indirect aggression such as infiltration and subversion continue 
to be a menace and call for constant vigilance and increased solidarity. 


The Council further noted that since its last meeting in Karachi in 
June, 1957, Communist imperialism had increased its efforts to dominate 
the Middle East. These efforts, in the form of pressure, threats and false 
accusations, were particularly directed by the Soviet Union against Turkey, 
whose calm and courageous stand evoked the admiration of her associates 
in the Council. 


The Council expressed the desirablity of cooperation between the 
Pact and other free world regional collective security organizations, in the 
belief that closer contacts among free world nations should contribute 
to their common cause of promoting security and social well being for 
their peoples. 


The Council noted with concern that areas of conflict which offer 
a rich opportunity for exploitation by Communist imperialism and 
constitute a potential threat to international peace, continue to exist in 
various parts of the world. It devoted considerable time to discussing 
the situation in the Mediterranean region, the Middle East and South 
Asia and emphasised that situations which imperil the security of the Pact 
area should be resolved in accordance with the principles of justice and 
the United Nations Charter. 
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The Council was of the opinion that the indiscriminate use of the veto 
in the Security Council should be given up as an instrument of cold war 
so that the United Nations can function as an effective force for the pacific 
settlement of disputes. 


The Council believed that the concept of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force as an instrument of the United Nations and its use in areas of 
disturbances should be recommended for acceptance to members of the 
United Nations. 


While recognising the continuing need for vigilance and, therefore, 
for constant improvement in the security and defence of the Pact area, the 
Council reaffirmed their earnest desire for peace and their determination to 
spare no efforts to seek it. 


The Council reviewed the work of the Economic Committee and 
approved resolutions containing recommendations in the fields of health, 
agriculture, communications, public works, trade and the financing of 
joint projects. 


The Council noted with satisfaction that a firm basis of economic 
cooperation had been established on which the Pact could continue to 
build and that, as a result of the work done by the sub-committees, there 
is now a promising programme of technical assistance which is developing 
ona cooperative basis. This will be of great benefit to the living stan- 
dards in the region. 


Technical assistance already provided or planned covers the following 
fields: health, agriculture, pest control, animal health, and animal produc- 
tion. 


In the field of technical assistance the Government of Iran has allocated 
10,000,000 rials, the Government of Turkey TL 750,000 over a period of 
five years. These are in addition to the offers made at Karachi (namely 
£1,000,000 over five years by the United Kingdom and Rs. 500,000 by 
Pakistan). 


The Council noted that progress had been made in the implementa- 
tion of approved joint projects. It approved the resolution of the Econo- 
mic Committee for further implementation of these projects. This resolu- 
tion recommends that the donor governments, members of the Baghdad 
Pact Economic Committee, give early and favourable consideration to 
providing assistance for such projects and that member countries of the 
region continue their present efforts to implement them. 
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The Council recognised the need for specific action on approved pro- 
jects and was pleased to note that the survey for the telecommunications 
network linking the capitals of the area members was already under way. 
It received with appreciation the announcement by the United States 
that it expected to provide an additional $10,000,000 thus ensuring 
that most of the funds needed for the construction of this network will be 
available. The United States referred also to the possibility of obtaining 
additional financing for joint projects from the World Bank, the Export- 
Import Bank, and the recently established Development Loan Fund. 





The Council noted that cooperation among members of the Economic 
Committee and the sub-committees and in the Nuclear Centre and its 
Scientific Council is already making a contribution to the raising of 
standards of technical and scientific knowledge in the Pact countries. It 
decided that their Deputies should examine the possibilities of extending 
the present programme into wider fields. 


The Council noted that the “Combined Military Planning Organiza- 
tion” had been set up in Baghdad last autumn. This gave considerable 
impetus to defensive military planning, increased the effectiveness of the 
defence efforts of the signatory states of the Pact and marked a signifi- 
cant step forward in the determination of member-nations by inter- 
national cooperaion to uphold their sovereignty. 


The Council approved the designation of the permanent planning 
organization as the “Combined Military Planning Staff”. Among the 
duties of the Combined Military Planning Staff are the planning and 
coordination of combined staff training exercises. 


The Council also accepted a recommendation of the Military 
Committee to hold combined staff training exercises in the near future. 


The Council also accepted the Military Committee’s recommendation 
to appoint Lieutenant-General Ekram Akalin of the Turkish Army to be 
Director of the Combined Military Planning Staff for the year 1958. He 
will be assisted by Major-General Daniel S. Campbell of the U.S. Air 
Force, who has been Deputy Director of the Combined Military Planning 
Staff since September 1957. 


The Council commended the work in 1957 of the first Director of 
the Combined Military Planning Staff, Major General M. Habibullah 
Khan of the Pakistan Army. 
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The Council decided to hold its next meeting at Ministerial level in 
London in July, 1958. Meanwhile the Council will continue to meet 
regularly at the Deputy level. 


30 January 1958. 


Text of the SEATO Council Communique 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the SEATO Council was held in 
Manila from 11th to 13th March 1958 under the chairmanship of 
the Acting Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the Philippines, the Honour- 
able Felixberto M. Serrano. 


The Council reviewed the world situation with special attention to 
the Treaty Area, approved the work of the Organization since the meeting 
in Canberra a year ago, and considered reports by the Council Representa- 
tives, the Military Advisers and the Secretary General. 


The Council welcomed the appointment of H. E. Nai Pote Sarasin of 
Thailand as Secretary of the Organization. This position was created at 
last year’s meeting. 


The Council considered the continuing Communist threat to the 
region. The Ministers reaffirmed their determination to maintain na- 
tional and collective defence against the possibility of Communist and 
Communist-inspired armed aggression, while at the same time earnestly 
working for international disarmament with adequate safeguards cover- 
ing both nuclear and conventional elements. 


SEATO has become a bulwark which has enabled the countries pro- 
tected thereby to proceed in peace with their programmes of national 
development. 


Members of SEATO recognised that a threat to security or to freedom 
in any region of the world was a threat to security and freedom every- 
where. 


Some criticism of the aims and objectives of SEATO continues to be 
heard. The Council agreed that every country has the right to follow the 
policy it prefers. The Council noted with regret that some countries 
nevertheless continue to criticize the collective security arrangements 
of the Free World though such arrangements are in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter. 
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The problems of Communist-subversion in the Treaty Area were 
discussed at length. It was recognised that this represented the most 
substantial current menace. 


The Council was of the opinion that collective security measures had 
resulted in the diversion of the emphasis of Communist activities from the 
military to the non-military field. 


Communist and Communist-inspired activity has continued within 
the Treaty Area. In countries protected by the Treaty, there has been 
a noticeable change of emphasis by the Communists to activity in the 
economic, political and cultural fields, and also to activity within youth 
and labour organizaticns. 


The Council welcomed the counter-subversion measures being taken 
by the members, and noted particularly the success of the Seminar on 
Countering Communist Subversion held in Baguio in the Philippines last 
November. 


The Council recognised that, in view of the insidious character of 
Communist subversion, there was particular danger arising from some 
non-Communist governments failing to distinguish between the aims and 
ideals of the Free World and the purposes of international Communism. 


The Council heard statements on the economic progress and problems 
of the Treaty Area, and on what further steps could be taken inside and 
outside SEATO to attain the economic objectives set forth in the Manila 
Treaty. 


A principal means of attaining these objectives continues to be through 
extensive bilateral and other economic arrangements between the SEATO 
countries. During the past year, over $700,000,000 for economic pur- 
poses was provided to the countries covered by the Manila Treaty, 
principally by the United States. This aid is a major factor in preserving 
peace and genuine independence for countries of the region. 


Australia announced that it would make available to the Asian mem- 
bers of the SEATO a further £A1,000,000 ($2,240,000) for purposes 
generally related to SEATO defence; this is in addition to £A2,000,000 
previously contributed by Australia for these purposes. 


The United States announced that $2,000,000 was being made 
available to the Asian members of SEATO for vocational and on-the-job 
training. Australia, France, New Zealand and the United Kingdom 
also offered to help on various aspects of skilled labour training. 
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The United States also announced that the major portion of its 
economic aid was now being directed to the region of Asia 


The Council approved in principle a project submitted by Thailand 
to establish a SEATO Graduate School of Engineering in Bangkok and 
several members announced that they would be pleased to participate in 
providing the necessary funds. 


The Council agreed to continue and expand its programme of cultural 
activities. 


The Council expressed its satisfaction at the holding in Bangkok 
under SEATO auspices of a Round Table on the impact of modern 
technology upon traditional cultures in South-East Asia. A number of 
SEATO fellowships have been awarded and some members are conduct- 
ing bilateral cultural exchanges. 


The Council agreed to continue its fellowship programmes and to 
initiate new cultural projects, the most important being a scholarship 
programme, and the appointment of professors at universities of the 
Asian members and of travelling lectures. 


The Council expressed its interest in the development of relations with 
other collective defence organizations of the Free World as well as the 
facilitation of an exchange of information and opinion between these 
organizations on a mutually agreeable basis. The Council authorised the 
Secretary-General to enter into contact with the Secretaries-General of 
other collective security organizations of the Free World. 


The Council considered that contacts between SEATO and non- 
member states had proved useful in many respects and directed that, as 
circumstances permitted, such contacts be continued and expanded in the 
coming years. 


The Council noted with approval the work of their Military Advisers 
and of the Military Planning Office, which has completed its first year’s 
work. Plans in fulfilment of the defensive role of SEATO have been 
developed to resist aggression in the Treaty Area. Since the last Council 
meeting, four major SEATO military exercises have been held as well as 
three multilateral or bilateral exercises. These have served effectively to 
increase the degree of cooperation between the forces of the SEATO Powers 
and to make them more ready for speedy action in the event of any sudden 
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attack. The Council authorised a further programme of combined 
exercises. 


The Council learned with regret the news of the relief of Brigadier- 
General Alfredo M. Santos, who has been the first Chief of the SEATO 
Military Planning Office. He is returning for reassignment in the 
Philippines. 


The United States and the Philippines announced that they intend to 
co-sponsor a defence college to be located in the Philippines. This would 
be open to members and non-members of SEATO. The Council took 
note of this announcement with particular interest. 


The Council approved Budget estimates totalling $850,360 for the 
financial year 1958-59, to cover the cost of the Secretariat-General and 
Military Planning Office in Bangkok and to finance certain joint pro- 
grammes. 


The Council accepted with pleasure the invitation of the New Zealand 
Government to hold its next annual meeting in Wellington. 


The Council considered that the work of the present meeting had 
helped to consolidate the work already achieved by SEATO. They placed 
on record their determination to continue to work together for the security 
and progress of South-East Asia in accordance with the principles and 
purposes of the Charter of the United Nations. The Council members 
again emphasised the defensive character of SEATO and reaffirmed the 
principle that international disputes be settled peacefully in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 


The representatives attending the fourth SEATO Council meeting 
were: 


Australia—Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey; France—M. Christian Pineau; 
New Zealand—Rt. Hon. Walter Nash; Pakistan—Hon. Nawab Mozaffar 
Ali Khan Qizilbash; Philippines—Hon. Felixberto M. Serrano; Thailand— 
H. R. H. Prince Wan Waithayakon Krommun Naradhip Bongsprabandh; 
United Kingdom—Rt. Hon. Selwyn Lloyd; United States—Hon. John 
Foster Dulles. 


13 March 1958. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


January 1 to March 31, 1958 


The Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference concluded in Cairo, 
passing resolutions against nuclear tests and the Algerian 
war. A Permanent Secretariat of the Conference was 
also established. 


The U.S.A. was reported to have made proposals to Pakis- 
tan for closer liaison between NATO, SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact. 


The Syrian Premier, Mr. Salah al Bitar said, in a press 
interview, that his country would grant aid to Jordan 
under the Mutual Solidarity Agreement only if the latter 
followed a policy of non-alignment in the East-West 
conflict. 


The Pakistan High Commission in India lodged a protest 
with the Indian Government against the destruction of 
Muslim holy places. 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
suggested a “‘solemn pact of non-aggression” between the 
U.S.S.R. and the West. 


General Tyanon Kittik-Achorn, Prime Minister of Thai- 
land, said that his Government would explore the possibili- 
ties of a long-range trade agreement with Pakistan. 


Former Prime Minister of Occupied Kashmir, Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdullah, was unconditionally released after 
a four-and-a-half-year detention. 


King Suramarit of Cambodia dissolved the National 
Assembly at the request of his Government, which claimed 
that the Assembly was encroaching on its executive power 
and undermining its authority. 


President Eisenhower told a joint meeting of the Congress 
that the U.S.A. must win the economic war launched by 
the U.S.S.R. 
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The Soviet news agency, Tass, announced that Russia had 
signed a contract to assist Afghanistan to prospect for oil 
in the northern part of the country. 


Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah declared that the “‘constitu- 
tion” foisted upon the people of Occupied Kashmir by an 
unrepresentative Assembly was not acceptable to them. 


Dr. Frank Graham, U.N. Representative for India and 
Pakistan, arrived in New Delhi for further talks on the 
Kashmir issue, under the U.N. Security Council Resolution 
of December 2, 1957. 


At a press conference held during his visit to Karachi, 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, the British Prime Minister, declared 
that his Government would continue efforts to settle the 
outstanding differences between India and Pakistan, so far 
as it did not constitute interference in their internal affairs. 


The official newspaper of the Indonesian Nationalist Party 
(PNI) “‘Suluh Indonesia” reported the formation of a ‘new 
Indonesian state’ outside the Central Government head- 
quarters in Jakarta. 


Dr. Frank Graham arrived in Karachi to continue 
negotiations on the Kashmir issue. 


The U.S. Export-Import Bank was reported to have given 
an undertaking to lend $150,000,000 to India subject to 
further negotiations. 


The Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact, at its meet- 
ing in Ankara, agreed on a series of measures to tighten 
cooperation among the Pact’s members. 


A delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. arrived 
in Karachi. 


The Indonesian President, Dr. Soekarno, arrived in Karachi 
on a four-day state visit to Pakistan. 


Japan and Indonesia signed a peace treaty and reparations 
agreement. 
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an official invitation to President Iskander Mirza to visit 
the U.S.S.R. 


In a joint communique issued at the conclusion of the 
Indonesian President’s visit to Pakistan, Dr. Soekarno and 
President Mirza reiterated their belief in the principles of 
the U.N. Charter and the Bandung Conference. They 
agreed to develop closer commercial and cultural relations 
so as to further mutual understanding between the two 
countries. 


The Yemen Legation in Cairo said that a large scale revolu- 
tion had broken out in the Aden area against the British. 


The Egyptian newspaper Al Akhbar reported that Egyp- 
tian-Syrian plans for a federation of the two countries were 
replaced by plans for a close merger. 


Addressing the Baghdad Pact Council meeting in Ankara, 
Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, asked 
for the supply of more modern armaments to the Baghdad 
Pact countries and criticized the Western policy of giving 
large-scale aid to the neutralist countries. 


At another session of the Baghdad Pact Council meeting 
in Ankara, U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
pledged U.S. support to the Pact and warned that the U.S. 
would use large mobile forces against any Soviet aggres- 
sion in the area. 


The Japanese Ambassador to Pakistan stated in a press 
interview that Japanese industrialists were eager to invest 
in Pakistan to develop its fisheries and certain heavy and 
cottage industries. 


The ECAFE Trade Committee ended its discussion of the 
problems of Asian trade and the possible effect of the 
European Common Market on the economic development 
of the region. 


At the Baghdad Pact Council meeting, Mr. Dulles an- 
nounced a U.S. token contribution of 10 million dollars to 
help finance approved communications projects in the 
region. 
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Indonesia’s Socialist Party was reported to have demanded 
the resignation of the Djuanda Cabinet for its inability to 
guarantee the unity of the Republic. 


King Mohammad Zahir Shah of Afghanistan arrived in 
Karachi on a five-day state visit to Pakistan. 


The Egyptian and Syrian Governments proclaimed the 
union of their countries into a federation. Yemen was 
reported to be considering a proposal to join the Union. 


Ina press interview at Dacca, the leader of the Soviet Parlia- 
mentary delegation to Pakistan declared the Soviet Union’s 
willingness to consider economic and technical aid to 
Pakistan either through bilateral agreements or the U.N. 


Pakistan and Iran signed an agreement on domicile, com- 
merce and transit trade, granting a most-favoured-nation 
treatment to the nationals of both countries in matters 
relating to owning, securing and renting property and 
establishing commercial and industrial organisations. 


In an interview with Radio Pakistan, the Lebanese Prime 
Minister, Mr. Sami es Solh, declared that his country sup- 
ported Pakistan’s contention that the Kashmir issue should 
be solved by an impartial plebiscite in accordance with the 
U.N. resolutions. He further said that Lebanon and Pakis- 
tan should enter into economic and cultural treaties to 
increase mutual trade and commerce. 


Iran and Pakistan arrived at a settlement of their boundary 
issue, dating back to the middle of the nineteenth century. 


French aircraft bombed the Tunisian town of Sakiet 
Sidi Youssef, killing nearly a hundred persons. 


The Tunisian Government announced the recall of its 
Ambassador to France and demanded the withdrawal of all 
French forces from Tunisia including the naval base at 
Bizerta leased to the French Government. 


The Tunisian Government was reported to have closed 
the port of Bizerta to all French warships. 
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The Indonesian Government rejected the five-day ultimatum 
of the rebel leaders in Central Sumatra demanding the 
resignation of the Government. 


Radio Padang of Indonesia announced that the rebel leaders 
in Central Sumatra had declared a “‘state of war’’. 


The Arab Federal State, with King Feisal of Iraq as head 
of state, was formed by the union of Jordan and Iraq. 


A rebel Government was reported to have been proclaimed 
by a junta of army officers in Central Sumatra. 


France and Tunisia accepted British and American offers 
of good offices to help solve the situation arising from the 
French bombing of Sakiet Sidi Youssef. President Habib 
Bourguiba warned that Tunisia might turn to the East if 
this crisis was not settled. 


Egyptian and Sudanese troops were reported to have 
entered a 10,000 square-mile area in north Sudan, border- 
ing on the Red Sea, which had been claimed by Egypt. 


Addressing the Lok Sabha, Indian Prime Minister Pandit 
Nehru said that India had expressed her ‘‘distress” to the 
U.S. and U.K. over the participation of some of their firms 
in the construction of the Mangla Dam in Azad Kashmir. 


Pakistan’s Finance Minister, Mr. Amjad Ali, told the Na- 
tional Assembly that his Government felt that Pakistan 
did not need foreign help in the development of its com- 
merce and trade. Mr. Amjad Ali also said that he would 
propose a joint Indo-Pakistan meeting, at the ministerial 
level, to discuss their outstanding financial issues. 


The Sudan approached the U.N. for an immediate meeting 
to consider “‘the concentration of Egyptian troops on her 
borders.” 


India was reported to have increased its armed strength 
along the Kashmir cease-fire line by three brigades. 


Pakistan’s Prime Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon asked 
France to undo the harm done to the people of Tunisia. 
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Col. Gamal Abdul Nasser was elected the first President of 
the United Arab Republic in a plebiscite held jointly in 
Syria and Egypt. 


A spokesman of the Pakistan Foreign Office said that 
Pakistan would place a demand for increased economic 
and military aid at the SEATO Council meeting. 


Egypt sent a memorandum to the Sudanese Government 
announcing her decision not to press her claims for the 
disputed border territory when the new Sudanese govern- 
ment is formed. 


Pakistan’s 1958-59 Budget was presented in the National 
Assembly. It placed revenue receipts at Rs. 1437.6 million 
and expenditure at Rs. 1435.4 million. 


The Indonesian Parliament passed a motion of confidence 
in the Government’s handling of the campaign to bring the 
disputed West New Guinea territory under Indonesian 
control. 


Pakistan’s foreign policy was subjected to bitter criticism 
in the National Assembly. 


At a congressional hearing Mr. James R. Smith Jr., the 
I.C.A. Administrator, declared that U.S. aid to Pakistan 
must be continued to help its development plans which had 
been restricted by its lack of foreign exchange. 


Prime Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon disclosed that the 
Afghan Foreign Minister, Sardar Naim, had told him that 
Kabul had accepted the Durand Line. 


King Mohammad V of Morocco declared that he was in 
favour of a federation of Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria. 


Addressing the Pakistan National Assembly, Prime Minister 
Malik Firoz Khan Noon criticized the U.S. policy of giving 
excessive aid to neutralist countries such as India, thus 
adding to their military strength. He said that Pakistan 
could not rely entirely upon American aid, and if necessary 
she would break all pacts and ally herself with the countries 
whom she had antagonized by her participation in these 
pacts. 
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Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah suggésted the convening 
of tripartite talks between the representatives of India, 
Pakistan and Kashmir to help solve the Kashmir dispute. 


Yemen signed a formal agreement finalising her entry into 
a federal union with the UAR. 


On the eve of the SEATO Council meeting the Soviet Union, 
through their news agency, Tass, proposed a ‘“‘collective 
peace treaty” with the Asian countries. 


SEATO Secretary-General Pote Sarasin ruled out the estab- 
lishment of a NATO type standing army as a means of 
strengthening the defence structure of the Asian organiza- 
tion. 


‘The SEATO Ministers’ Council meeting decided to estab- 
lish an “‘area of contact” with the NATO for mutual ex- 
change of information. 

The National Assembly of Pakistan passed a Bill providing 
that the country’s financial year will begin from January 1, 
from the year 1960. 


Replying to a complaint of the Asian members of SEATO 
against the Western policy of giving aid to neutralist coun- 
tries, U.S. Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, said that _ 
aid was necessary to help the neutralist countries preserve 
their independence from communism. 


The SEATO Ministerial Council meeting concluded at 
Manila. 


A civil disobedience movement was reported to have been 
launched in Kashmir against the suppression of civil liberties 
by the State Government. 


A new government was sworn in in West Pakistan. 


Iraq and Jordan ratified the selection of King Feisal of 
Iraq as head of the Arab Federal State. 


Pakistan forwarded a new set of proposals to the World 
Bank to settle the canal water dispute with India. 


It was officially announced that King Saud had transferred 
to Crown Prince Feisal full administrative powers over 
internal and external financial affairs. 
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Mr. Nikita Khrushchev took over Russia’s premiership. 


A conference of Pakistan’s envoys to the Middle Eastern 
countries was held in Karachi. It was reported to have 
discussed ways and means of improving Pakistan’s ties with 
neutral Arabs. 


Indian forces opened fire on Pakistani troops on the 
Sylhet border. 


The President of Pakistan, Major-General Iskander Mirza, 
removed Mr. A.K. Fazlul-Haq from the office of Governor 
of East Pakistan for acting unconstitutionally in dismiss- 
ing Mr. Ata-ur-Rahman Khan, the East Pakistan Chief 
Minister. President Mirza appointed Mr. Hamid Ali, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of East Pakistan, as 
Acting Governor. 








